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LIKE  MASTER  LIKE  Mx\N 


CHAPTER   I. 


Friend,  were  the  merits  of  thy  nation  scann'd 
From  one  particular,  and  thou  the  sample, 
I  should  affirm  thy  countrymen  all  heart  ; 
Stuff 'd  with  such  various,  manly  qualities, 
That  it  doth  grievously  perplex  their  brains 
To  find  fit  seasons  when  to  exercise  them! 

COIMAN  THE  YOWNGER- 


A  KNOCK  at  Philip's  door  awoke  him  (after 
a  night  of  dissipation)  at  an  early  hour. 
"  Who's  there  ?"  demanded  he,  peevish- 

*'  /,    by  myself,    //'    ajiswer'd    Haw- 
buck. 

"  Come  in.— Well,  what  *s  the  matter  V[ 
*'  Nothing — that  I  do  know  on. 
"  Why  did  you  wake  me,  then  ?" 
**  I  did  not  know  thee  wast  asleep." 
.  VOL.  II,  B 


*'  What  do  you  want?'* 

''  Thee  do  know  I  want  to  marry  Kitty 

Carrots." 

*'  Damn  you,  and  Kitty  Carrots  !" 

"  Well,  I  declare,  \f  thee  h<ist  not  learn'd 

to  swear,  among  thy  other  imperfections T'' 
"  None  of  your   impertinence,   sir !  but 

tell  me  what  the  devil  brought  you  here  ?'' 
''  Nobody — I  corned  all  aloane.'^ 
*'  And  what  did  you  come  for  ?" 
'^  To  give  thee  this  here  letter.'* 


*' Who  brought  it?" 


*'  I  brought  it— can't  thee  see?" 
"  Who  gave  it  to  you,  Dunderhead?" 
'^  It  be  n't  mine;   it  be  your's." 
"  Who  was  the  bearer?'* 
'^  Hey  \  suppose  I  were  to  bring  letters, 
as  post  do,  and  to  be  ax' d  where  I  came 
from? — Ecod !  they  might   chop  my  head 
off,  before  I  could  tell  them. — However,  the 
currier  (as  we  do  call  'em  in  the  harmme) 
said  it  comed  from  one  Sir  Arthur  O' Brad- 
ley— 

("  Oh  !  rare  Arthur  O'Bradley  !") 

and  that  I  were  to  give  it  thee,  immeniately'^ 


The  letter  was  address' d  to Travers, 

Esq.  and  ran  thus — 

"  SIR, 
"  As  I  have  not  the  honor  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, except  by  sight,   I  '11  not  abuse 

3^ou But,  you  have   insulted  me,  behind 

my  back,  when  I  was  not  present,  and  must 
give  me  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 
You  have  rival'd  me  with  a  lady ;  which  is 
a  thing  my  honor  wo  n't  suffer  me  to  put  up. 
Therefore,  choose  your  weapons,  if  you 
please,  and  be  at  Chalk  Farm,  by  seven 
o'clock,  this  evening ;  where  you  will  meet, 
'•'  Sir, 
''  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Arthur  O'Bradlev." 

Philip  was  pondering  on  the  contents  of 
the  above,  the  purport  of  which  he  could 
not  comprehend,  when  he  was  join'd  hy 
Vulture. 

*'  You  come  a-propos,'"  said  Philip,  smil- 
ing; ''  I  have  just  received  a  challenge.'* 

''  From  some  fme  woman,  I  suppose;'* 
answer'd  Vulture. 
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*'  From  a  man;  what  will  surprise  yott 
much,  from  a  man  whom,  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  saw ;  and  whose  very  name  I  am 
ignorant  of.  Read,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  ever  met  with  a  more  out  of  the  way, 
heterogeneous  epistle.'* 

'^  It  smacks  strongly  of  the  brogue,"  said 
Vulture.  *'  To  say  truth,  I  know  the 
man-^as  odd  a  character  as  any  about 
town.  —  He  is  turn'd  of  fifty ;  was,  I 
am  told,  when  some  score  of  years 
younger,  a  devilish  handsome  fellow ;  and  a 
7?2z^7i/'j/ favorite  among  the  ladies.  Forget- 
ting, like  many  others,  what  tricks  the 
mower,  old  Father  Time,  plays  upon  our 
visages,  he  still  looks  upon  himself  as  enti- 
tled to  the  regard  of  any  fair  lady ;  and  had, 
I  am  told,  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  a  great  many.  He  is  hot- 
headed; but,  I  believe,  has  a  good  heart — 
and,  where  his  honor  is  not  concern'd,  is 
good  temper'd.  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take. Let  us  call,  and  know  Avhat  the 
Hibernian  (if  he  can  tell  us)  is  driving 
at." 

*<  We  must  first  know  where  to  find  him,*' 


said  Philip ;  "  there  is  not  any  date  to  his 
letter." 

*'  We  shall  learn  in  St.  James's-Street — 
every    body    knows    Sir    Arthur   O'Brad- 

ley." 

"Oh!  yes,"  observed  Humphry,  who 
-svas  brushing  his  master's  coat,  '^everybody 
know^s  that — 

"  Oh  !  rare  Arthur  O'Bradley  I" 

Travers  gave  a  check  to  his  servant's  vo- 
cal propensity,  and  walk'd  with  his  friend 
to  St.  James's,  where  he  procured  Sir  Ar- 
thur's address— who  lived  in  Conduit-Street. 
Thither  they  went,  and  found  him  sipping 
his  chocolate. 

*'  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  jontlemen,"  he 
said — "  Mr.  Travers,  I  believe  ?  Upon  my 
conscience  !  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough 
for  the  alacrity  witli  which  you  have  ho- 
nor'd  my  invitation.  You  are  very  unlike 
some  jontlemen,  who  often,  in  similar  in- 
stances, forget  they  were  ever  ask'd.  You 
have  not  brealcfasted  ?  Sam,  bring  more 
cups,   bqil  some  eggs,  and  get  some  hung 
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beef  broil'd,  and  tell  the  cook  not  to  oil  the 
^)  utter  upon  the  toast,  to  turn  my  guests* 
stemach.  And,  by  the  bye,  send  out  for  a 
yard  and  a  half  of  black  ribbon  (of  any  co- 
lor) to  tie  my  hair;  for  I  lost  mine,  last 
night,  and  I  believe,  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
not  it. — So  we  are  to  take  our  amusement 
this  morning,  then,  instead  of  my  time. — 
You  '11  excuse  my  getting  my  hair  put  in 
order  if  you  plaise — Pray,  take  your  coffee 
— we  have  the  v/hole  day  before  us,  for  bu- 
siness." 

''  Excuse  us,"  said  Phihp,  so  soon  as  the 
servant  had  withdrawn — "  this  is  a  visit  of 
business,  not  of  compliment.  I  have  been 
honor'd  by  a  letter  from  you.  Sir  Arthur  ; 
and,  when  I  protest  to  you  that  I  am  totally 
ignorant  of  that  wherewith  you  have  thought 
proper  to  charge  me,  I  think,  I  am  autho- 
rised to  demand  an  explanation." 

"  You  shall  have  it  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  life,  sir,  if  you  desire  it. — But,  why  need 
we  take  the  trouble  of  an  explanation,  now, 
when  our  swords,  or  pistols,  can  argue  better 
upon  the  subject  ?" 

''  They  may,  and  should^  be  the  last  ar- 


guments  to  which  a  rational  man  should  re- 
sort," quoth  Phihp,  with  firmness;  *' not 
that,  if  occasion  demand  it,  you  will  fnid 
me  shrink  from  either." 

*'  Don't  wrong  me  so  far,  as  to  think  I 
would  have  call'd  you  out,  if  I  had  thought 
you  would  not  fight." 

Philip  bow'd  and  proceeded, 
''  At  present,   I  ask  you  to  declare,  as  a 
gentleman,    in  what  you  conceive   I  have 
given  you  offence  ?" 

''  I  '11  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Travers,  you  must  remember  (if  your  me- 
mory is  not  sieve-hke)  that  not  long  ago  (at 
the  Cocoa- Tree)  you  threw  out  some  certain 
jokes,  at  the  expence  of  my  countrymen — 
such  as  laughing  at  their  blunders — which 
was.  not  very  liberal,  I  think." 

*' Su' Arthur,"  replied  Philip,  ''  at  the 
same  time  that  I  w^ould  shun  risking  my  life 
in  any  trivial  dispute,!  would  not  utter  a  false- 
hood to  save  it.  I  recollect  the  circumstance 
you  allude  to,  perfectly  well — though  I  had 
not  an  idea  of  it's  ever  beins:  brou<:!:ht  for- 
w  ard  again.  I,  certainly,  was  merry  at  the 
expense    of   your    countrymen  j  but,  you 


will  believe  I  had  no  malice  in  what  I  ut- 
ter'd,  when  I  concluded  by  observing — 
•*  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  made  ample 
amends  for  any  little  deficiency  there  miglit 
be  in  their  heads.'* 

*'  So  far  I  am  satisfied,"  replied  O'Brad- 
ley  ;  "  but  my  other  cause  of  complaint  is 
of  a  more  serious  nature — The  lady,  Mr. 
Travers — how  will  you  get  over  that?'' 

''  Without  some  farther  elucidation  on 
your  part,  I  shall  be  hamper'd — as  I  am  ig- 
norant who  the  lady  is,  between  whom  and 
yourself  I  stand.'* 

"  Indeed  ! — Don't  you  know  Mrs.  Ben- 
tinck,  of  Upper  Baker-Street  ?  Your  visits 
are  pretty  frequent,  considering  you  have 
po  knowledge  of  the  dear  little  craiiire'' 

'^  Here  your  accusation  is  brought  with 
more  justice.  I,  certainly,  have  the  plea- 
sure to  be  on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy, 
and  the  strictest  honor^  with  that  lady.  To 
the  present  moment  I  have  been  unconsci- 
ous of  any  pretensions  you  might  have 
there ;  but,  had  I  known  them,  I  will  tell 
you  with  the  like  candor,  that  (while  my 
hopes  flatter'd  me  with  success)  they  would 


not  have  intimidated  me  in  the  pursuit.  If 
this  be  your  ground  of  quarrel,  Sir  Arthur, 
you  may  seek  your  remedy,  for  I  shall,  at- 
suredly,  give  you  the  meeting  you  have  re- 
quired, rather  than  give  you  the  lady.*' 

"  Upon  my  faith  !  young  jontleman,  you 
speak  fairly  and  openly,"  rejoin'd  the  baronet. 
"  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  you  had  dealt 
rather  unfairly,  with  regard  to  the  lady  in 
question.  As  it  is,  let  him  wear  her,  who  wins 
her — every  young  fellow,  like  you  and  my- 
self, is  after  a  petticoat — and  the  loser  must 
consider  his  fortune  *'  as  the  fortune  oficar^ 
as  we  say  in  French — I  ask  your  pardon  for 
my  suspicions ;  and  entreat  that  we  may 
dine,  together,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales. — I 
have.  Irishman-like,  a  bad  head;  but  I 
don't  care  if  that  were  found  in  the  next 
kennel,  so  long  as  my  heart  stays  v*  here  it 
ought  to  be;  and,  beheve  me,  Mr.  Tra- 
vers,  I  had  much  rather  draw  a  dozen  corks 
with  a  man,  in  the  way  of  friendship,  than 
one  trigger  against  him,  as  an  enemy.'* 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  quoth  Phihp  ;  and,   as 
it  is  much  pleasanterto  smell  roast  beef  than 
B5 
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powder,  we  'U  meet  you,  there,  at  your  own; 


time.'* 


*^  Say  five  for  half- past,  and  let  dinner  be 
on  table  at  six,  precisely,  if  you  plaisCy.  for 
I  like  to  be  punctual.'* 

The  parties  met ;  and  a  good  dinner,  and 
a  batch  of  claret,  terminated  the  quarrel. 
Sir  Arthur  gave  the  health  of  Mrs.  Bentinck, 
as  the  future  Lady  O'Bradley,  while  Philip- 
toasted  her  as  his  destined  wife,  and,  in- 
wardly, enjoy 'd  the  triumph  he  should  have 
over  his  rival. 

**  Mark  the  sequel,  Master  Brook  !'* 
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CHAPTER  rr. 


Who  was  the  cause  of  a  long  ten  years'  siege, 
And  laid  Troy's  tow'rs  and  palaces  in  ruins  ? 
Woman  ! 

Otwat, 
Revenge,  impatient,  rose  I — 

Collins, 


TravERS  call'd  on  his  mistress,  one  morn- 
ing ;  and,  as  usual,  ran  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  un- announced.  Isabella  was  not 
there ;  but  an  open  letter  lay  upon  the  ta- 
ble, on  which  his  eye  glanced,  and  he  saw 
his  own  name,  coupled  with  the  epithet  of 
"  dupey  The  hand  was  evidently  his 
friend's.  Lord  Vulture — the  superscription 
to  "  Mrs.  Bentinck."  His  curiosity  was 
excited — his  fears  took  alarm — and,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  read  the  letter. 
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Thus  it  ran — 

*'  Let  me  congratulate  thee,  my  lovely 
Queen  of  Duplicity  ! — Our  plan  is  nearly 
brought  to  perfection — that  ridiculous  dupe, 
Travers,  gorges  my  bait  with  the  avidity  of 
a  gudgeon.  The  sooner  the  marriage  is  so- 
lemnised (and  a  solemn  business  it  will  be 
to  him)  the  better ;  and  with  what  sincerity 
shall  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  amiable  bride-^ 
of  thee,  my  once-adored,  and  still-dear  Isa- 
bella ! — Who  will  no  longer  live  in  fear  of 
bailiffs,  from  whose  taking  ways  the  legis- 
lature, with  the  shield  of  matrimony,  de- 
fends thy  happy  sex.  But,  to  return  to 
Travcrs.  I  have  lent  him  five  hundred 
pounds — most  of  which  (if  not  all)  is  gone 
by  this  time ;  and  for  which,  so  soon  as  the 
happy   knot  is   tied,   I'll   lay  him  by  the 

heels This,   with  thy  debts  as  detainers, 

will  insure  him  a  snug  retreat,  until  death, 
or  an  act  of  grace,  releases  him ;  and  will 
take  a  burthen  off  my  shoulders  which,  you 
know,  I  am  incapable  to  bear.  At  worst, 
'twiil  but  be  <  the  biter  hits'  for  never  would 


IS 

he  have  thought  of  seeking  solace   in  thy 
arms,  had  not  that  Hydra- headed  monster, 
Poverty,    compell'd    him    there.      Adieu ! 
speedily  may  I  hail  you  Mrs.  Travers ! 
"  Your's  ever, 

''  Vulture." 

The  reader  was  petrified — he  read  the  ac- 
cursed lines,  again  and  again,  ere  he  could 
beheve  his  eyes  had  not  deceived  him. 

"  Damn'd,  damn'd  villain  !  and  hellish 
artful  woman  !"  exclaim'd  he,  as  he  rush'd 
out  of  the  house  ;  the  threshold  of  which  he 
had  scarcely  passed,  when  he  was  accosted 
by  George  Stanley. 

"Travers!"  said  he,  "in  the  name  of 
all  the  devils,  at  once,  what  ails  you  ? — 
Why,  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  thrown 
over  the  bridge.'' 

"Oh!  woman!  woman!"  cried  Philip, 
without  attending  to  him. 

"  That's  the  case,  is  it  ? — You've  been 
jockey' d — don't  wonder  at  it — they  are  skit- 
tish— won't  go  well,  without  a  martingal — 
and  want  a  tight  rein,  and  a  good  hand  to 
keep  'em  in  the  course.     What's  the  mat- 
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ter?     I'll   defy  the  whole   breed  to  crosi? 


me." 


"  This  is  no  time  for  jesting — I  am  in  the 
torments  of  the  damn'd,"  replied  Philip. 
*'  I  believe  you  to  be  a  very  good  natured 

fellow I  am  in  want  of  a  friend.    Will  you 

assist  me  ?" 

When  Travers  declared  his  good  opinion 
of  Stanley,  he  spoke  his  owi^  feelings,  and 
did  but  justice  to  those  of  the  other ;  who 
was  a  well  disposed  young  man,  spoil'd  by 
education,  and  having  been  permitted,  while 
a  mere  boy,  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  fa- 
shionable dissipation. 

His  answer  was — "  Will  I  assist  you  ? — 
Try  me — put  me  to  the  proof— you'll  not 
find  me  jibb,  I  believe— but  how — in  what 
way  ?" 

''Step  into  this  coffee-house,  and  you  shall, 
know  all,"  said  the  other. 

Thither  they  adjourn'd  ;  and  there,  Tra- 
vers imparted  the  infamous  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  deceived  ;.  ingenuously  con- 
fessing, that  his  losses  at  the  gaming-table 
had  induced  him  to  adopt  the  advice  of  his 
false  friend,  by  retrieving  himself  by  mar- 
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riage.  "  But  never,'*  conchuled  he,  ''could 
I  have  divined  so  foul  a  heart  lurk'd  in  so 
fair  a  form  as  that  of  Isabella  Bentinck." 

"  What,  Vulture's  high-flying  filly  r" 

''  You  know  her,  then  ?"  said  Travers. 

*'  Yes  ;  and  so  does  half  the  town,  I  take 
it — she's  as  common  as  Newmarket  Course. 
But,  damn  it !  my  boy,  don't  be  restiif— we 
all  bite  at  the  bit,  in  turn.  Rather  thank 
Heaven  that  you  have  slipp'd  the  collar, 
and  are  not  match'd  with  such  a  vitious 
one/' 

"  Your  advice  is  good,  and  a  little  re- 
flection will,  I  trust,  reconcile  me  to  the 
loss  of  a  woman  I  ought  to  despise ;  but  the 
infernal  treachery  of  Vulture  is  not  so  easily 
done  away. — Read  this  letter,  and  blush  for 
the  writer." 

''This  is  too  much,  by  Heaven  I"  ex- 
claim'd  Stanley.  "  I  always  thought  Bob 
Vulture  one  that  would  fleece  the  devil ;, 
but  he  has  outrun  my  opinion  of  him.  It  is 
a  cursed  jostling  piece  of  business,  and 
should  be  punish'd." 

"  And  shall  be  punish'd,"  said  Philip, 
with  energy.—"  This  is  the  point  on  which 
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I  require  your  assistance.  Will  you  go  out 
with  me  ?** 

*' I  have  said  you  may  command  me/' 
quoth  Stanley,  taking  his  hand;  '*  and, 
whatever  levity  may  appear  in  my  nature, 
you  will  not  fmd  me  one  who  will  shrink, 
after  having  offer'd  my  services.'* 

Travers .  thank' d  him,  and  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  Vulture  ;  saying,  he  should  expect 
to  see  him  on  Wimbledon  Common,  the  next 
morning.  They  then  separated — Philip  re- 
turn'd  to  his  lodgings,  while  Stanley  hasten'd 
to  deliver  the  challenge. 

Being  alone,  the  former  sat  down,  and 
inscribed  a  long  letter  to  his  respected  tu- 
tor ;  wherein,  he  explained  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, and,  also,  inclosed  two  other 
letters;  the  one  to  his  foster-parents — the 
other  to  Rachel — the  last  of  whom  he  had 
ceased  to  correspond  with,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
famous Mrs.  Bentinck. 

In  the  last,  he  entreated  her  forgiveness  for 
his  infidehty — assuring  her,  ere  that  epistle 
reach' d  her,  he,  and  his  failings,  would  be 
buried  in  the  grave. 
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I  lis  feermp;s  were  severely  harrow'cl,  while 
thus  employ'd,  and  drops  of  contrition  stole 
down  his  pale  cheek. 

"Oh!  memory!'*  he  cried,  "let  me 
not  look  back  —  let  me  not  wander  to 
thee,  Oakendale !  for  fear  I  go  dis- 
tracted !  —  Halcyon  days !  days  of  tran- 
quillity !  lost  to  me  for  ever  1 — Oh!  my  na- 
tive village  !  {for  surely  I  may  term  you  so) 
would  I  were  permitted,  once  more,  to  see 
thee  ! — How  gladly  would  I  sacrifice  all  the 
blandishments  of  fortune  (were  they  within 
my  grasp)  and  abjure  the  false  allurements 
of  this  gay  town,  with  which  my  weak 
senses  have  been  dazzled,  for  the  calm  un- 
sophisticated pleasures  of  retirement: — for  the 
society  of  my  beloved  Rachel,  and  of  those 
who  reared  me  I— Innocent  and  happy  rus- 
tics !  ye  are  now  enjoying  the  repose  of 
virtue — while  I,  led  on,  step  by  step,  to 
vice  from  folly,  am  about  to  imbrue  my 
hands  in  blood,  or  to  precipitate  my- 
self, unbidden,  into  the  presence  of  an 
offended  deity  1 — Father  of  mercv  !  forcjive 
me'" 

He  passM  the  whole  of  the  night  in  tor- 
ments ^  for  hs  was  not  so  callous  as  to  re- 
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fleet  on  murder  with  the  sang-froid  of  a 
modern  duellist.  Not  that  his  feelins^s  bore 
the  slightest  tinge  of  personal  fear — he  was 
as  free  from  that  unmanly  failing  as  the 
new-born  babe  from  guilt. 

Stanley  call'd  on  him  in  a  post-chaise ; 
and  they  left  Brompton  for  Wimbledon,  to- 
gether. 

'^  If  I  fall>'^  said  Philip,  presenting  the 
letters  he  had  written,  '•  let  me  entreat  you 
not  to  delay  forwarding  this  packet,  longer 
than  may  suit  your  own  convenience." 

"  I  will  not  fail,  rely  upon  me,"  quoth 
his  friend  3  "  but  mine  arc  hair-triggers, 
and,  I  hope,  you  '11  wing  him." 

At  the  sixth  mile-stone  they  were  join'd 
by  Lord  Vulture,  and  two  gentlemen;  one 
of  whom  was  a  surgeon,  and  remain'd  in  his 
lordship's  carriage,  while  the  two  principals, 
with  their  seconds,  withdrew  to  a  more  re- 
tired ground. 

Vulture's  friend  proposed,  if  possible,  to 
accommodate  the  difference;  but  to  this 
Travers  gave  his  decided  negative,  aver- 
ring, that  he  had  been  too  ill  used  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  compromise,  without  some 
satisfaction — and  tjiat,   whoever  might  fall. 
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he  Iclt  it  to  his  lordship's  conscience  to  de- 
cide who  had  been  the  aggressor. 

*'  If  that  be  the  case,  gentlemen,  takeyour 
ground,"  said  Stanley. 

They  did  so,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
paces — Philip  allowing  his  adversary  the 
first  fire,  which  took  no  effect — when  the 
other  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air. 

*^  I  do  not  seek  your  life.  Vulture,"  said 
he  ;  ''  may  God  forgive  you  !  as  I  do." 

"  Stand  your  ground,  sir;  I  did  not  come 
here  to  play  the  boy.  Here 's  at  you, 
again  !"  cried  Vulture  ;  firing  at  him  while 
within  the  distance  of  eight  yards — but, 
again,  missing  him. 

'^  Nay,  then,  self-defence  is  a  duty — and 
prompts  me  not  to  throw  my  life  away," 
exclaim'd  Philip;  and  he  level'd  the  dead- 
ly tube — the  contents  whereof  eiuer'd  the 
ungenerous  Vulture's  side,  and  he  fell. 

The  resentment  of  Travers,  instantly,  va- 
nisli'd;  he  threw  the  murderous  weapon 
from  his  hand,  and  flew  to  the  bloody  spot 
— horror-strack  at  what  he  had  done.  His 
friend  entreated  him  to  abscond;  but  he  re- 
fused to  stir,  until  he  had  heard  the  opinion 
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of  the  surgeon— who,  to  his  extreme  joy, 
pronounced  the  wound  not  dangerous.  At 
-which,  he  dropp'd  on  his  knees,  crying: 
''  Bless'd  be  Providence  !  Oh  !  God  !  had 
it  been  the  will  of  fate  that  I  had  destroyed 
a  fellow-being,  death  had  been  a  mercy  to 
the  stings  of  conscience!*' 

He  continued  at  home,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  anxiety,  relative  to  the  health  of 
Vulture  ;  when  a  letter  was  deliver'd  to 
him,  without  a  signature;  warning  him,  as 
he  valued  his  liberty,  to  absent  himself  from 
his  present  abode,  there  being  an  aiTest 
against  his  person,  for  money  due  to  Lord 
Vulture.  It  concluded,  by  repeating  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  making  his  re- 
treat. 

Bad  as  was  our  hero's  opinion  of  Vul- 
ture, he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  cre- 
dit the  purport  of  this  epistle — and  was 
about  to  commit  it  to  the  flames,  as  a  libe^, 
when,  ^fortunately  for  him,  Stanley  entered 
the  room.  The  letter  was  submitted  to  his 
inspection  ;  and  he  gave  it,  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  the  intimation  should  not  be 
slighted.     Saying,    he  knew  Vulture  .to  be 
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capable  of  any  action  that  might  forward 
his  purposes,  or  gratify  his  revenge. 

"  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  leave  London, 
and  indeed  England,  as  soon  as  possible.  Send 
for  a  coach,  which  shall  carry  us  into  Surrey 
— where  your  servant  can  join  you  with  your 
horse." 

This  advice  was  too  salutary  to  be  ne- 
glected. He  rung  the  bell,  and  told  Hum- 
phry, circumstances  render 'd  his  removal 
necessary ;  and  that  it  was,  also,  out  of  his 
power  to  retain  him  any  longer  in  his  ser- 
vice. 

"What,  sir!"  cried  Hawbuck,  staring 
and  gasping  for  breath — "  p....a....rt  with 
/.^— Oh!  Lord!  Ohl  Lord!  Oh!  Lord! 
what  have  I  done  to  t/^fend  thee  r" 

"  Nothing,  my  good  fellow,"  replied 
Philip,  soften'd  by  his  emotion;  "  but,  my 
purse  is  so  low,  I  must,  henceforth,  learn  to 
wait  upon  myself,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  keep 
a  servant. 

''  Rot  your  purse  !"  rejoin'd  the  pool  fel- 
low, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ("  I  beg  pardon 
for  saying  so  ! )  but  I  did  never  wish  to  serve 
thee  for  the  lucre  of  gain — I  did  n't,  indeed. 
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sirl  I  have  always  bad  a  mortal  liking  for 
thee,ever  since  thee  didst  take  my  part  against 
sillyjustice  with  big  nose.  I  never  shall  forget 
it,  by  Gosh !  and  seeing  I  have  march'd 
side  by  side  with  thee,  when  thee  were  on 
full  pay,  I  do  wish  to  do  so  now  (with  sub- 
mission) though  thee  be'est  reduced." 

"  Well,  well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  call  a 
coach,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  you  shall 
know  more." 

"  I  zvull,  sir,  I  zvull,''  returned  Humphry, 
as  he  left  the  room  in  an  ecstasy  ;  and,  by 
Gosh  !  I  '11  stick  to  thee,  so  long  as  I  can 
march!" 

Philip,  having  arranged  his  apparel,  &c. 
as  well  as  the  shortness  of  his  stay  would 
permit,  order'd  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  Star  and  Garter,  at  Putney;  having, 
previously,  given  directions  to  Plawbuck  to 
join  him  there. 

During  their  ride,  it  was  suggested  by 
Stanley,  that  Travers  should  proceed  to 
Dublin ;  where  the  former  had  an  uncle  of 
high  rank  in  the  army. 

"  If  you  still  entertain  your  passion  for  a 
soldier's  life,"  he  continued,  ^'I'll  answer 
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for  his  giving  you  a  commission;  and,  not 
only  that,  you  will  find  him  a  hberal-mind- 
ed  man.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  don't  de- 
spond ;  you  have  distanced  the  bailiff,  and  I 
shall  live  to  see  3'ou  a  field- marshal,  yet." 

Travel's  faintly  smiled,  and  replied,  he 
-vvould  accept  his  friendly  offer.  Being  ar- 
rived at  their  destination,  Stanley  requested 
his  friend  to  excuse  his  absence  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  retired.  During  his  absence, 
Humphry  made  his  appearance  with  the 
horses;  and  received  instructions  from  his 
master  to  meet  him  at  Bristol,  with  the 
trunks,  and  what  property  remain'd  at  his 
lodgings,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  mo- 
ney to  defray  every  expense. 

"Bless  thee!  sir!"  return'd  Humphrj'. 
*^  Do  take  care  of  thyself,  and  curb  t]iy 
hankering  after  the  girls,  till  we  do  meet 
again ;  for,  I  be  desperately  afeard  thee 
wnlt  fall  into  some  hamhush.,  when  thou  best 
alone." 

Stanley  return'd  to  his  companion,  and 
put  two  papers  into  his  hand ;  saying  : 
"  Keep  up  your  spirits,,  my  dear  Travers  ; 
clap  the  rowel  into  them,  and  do  n't  suffer 
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them  to  flag — and  I'll  bet  the  long  odds  you 
distance  old  Care,  at  last.** 

He  threw  himself  into  the  coach,  and  de- 
parted. 

Philip,  also,  commenced  his  journey,  nor 
did  he  think  of  the  papers,  till  he  put  up 
for  the  night;  when,  on  looking  at  the  su- 
perscriptions, he  observed  one  to  bear  the 
name  of  ''  Lieutenant- General  Bombarcr-^ 
the  other  was  address'd  to  himself,  and  he 
open'd  it. 

"  Dear  Travers,**  (said  the  epistle)  "par- 
don the  freedom  I  take  in  tendering  you  the 
inclosed.  I  wish  it  w^ere  more;  but  you 
must  take  will  for  the  deed^  and  your  ac- 
ceptance of  it  will  gratify 

'^  Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

''  G.  Stanley.*' 

The  envelope  contain* d  a  fifty  pound 
bank-bill;  and,  though  Phihp  was  reduced 
to  his  last  thirty  guineas,  he  felt  more  plea^ 
sure  in  contemplating  the  generosity  of  the 
donor,  than  in  the  receipt  of  the  money. 

His  journey  afforded  no  occurrence  wor# 
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thy  of  mention,  until  travelling  a  dreary 
road,  on  the  second  evening,  he  discerned, 
at  a  small  distance,  a  fire,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  hedges  and,  presently,  he  heard  a 
faint  scream.  He  pull'd  in  his  horse,  and 
listen'd— the  scream  was  repeated,  and, 
evidently,  proceeded  from  the  quarter 
w4iere  the  fire  was  blazing.  He  alighted ; 
and,  advancing,  he  beheld,  through  the 
bushes,  (which  the  blasts  of  Autumn  had 
stripp'd  of  their  leaves)  a  gang  of  men  and 
women,  whose  demoniac  appearance,  with 
the  glare  of  light  upon  their  visages,  gave 
no  inadequate  idea  of  the  fiends  of  the  lower 
regions. 

In  the  midst  of  them  stood  a  fe- 
male child,  about  ten  years  of  age,  whom 
the  brutes  w^ere  beating  severely,  for  hav- 
ing (as  far  as  he  could  collect)  endea- 
voured to  get  away  from  them.  The  pite- 
ous cries  of  the  little  innocent  most  sensi- 
bly aftected  him,  and,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  he  was  inclined  to  rush  forward, 
and  try  to  snatch  her  from  these  harpies* 
fangs.  But,  reflection  warn'd  him  of  his 
folly,  nay,  the  impracticability  of  ihe  at- 
VOL.  II.  C 
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temptjconsidering  that  the  group,with  whom 
he  would  have  had  to  contend,  consisted  of 
six  sturdy  men,  and  two  women.  Neverthe- 
less, he  resolved  to  await  the  issue. 

Having  ppettj  well  exhausted  tlieir  ma- 
lice, they  removed  the  little  victim  to  a  dis- 
tant post,  to  which  they  bound  her ;  and 
where  she  remain'd,  sobbing  and  trembling 
with  pain  and  terror. 

^'  Come,*'  said  one  of  the  men,  '^  now 
we  have  well  tann'd  her  hyde,  *tis  time  to 
think  of  our  business.  Our  route  is  for  Far- 
mer Dixon's — 'tis  a  good  hour's  walk  from 
this — the  family  goes  to  'bed  soon — and,  by 
the  time  we  get  there,  it  will  be  late  enough 
to  go  to  work.  He  laid  in  a  rare  stock  of 
poultry,  last  week;  and,  if  any  of  our  gang 
have  told  him  his  fortune,  since,  I  don't 
suppose  they  have  told  him  he  will,  as  soon, 
lose  them.  Come  along,  my  boys;  we 
shan't  return  with  empty  bags.  And 
liarkye,  Moll,  be  sure  you  and  Nan  keep  a 
^harp  eye  upon  young  Madam  Runaway, 
there.  If  she  slips  through  your  fmgers, 
1/oic  shall  smart  for  it—you  take  me  I" 
The  men  now  departed,  to  the  great  joy 
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of  our  traveller,  having  first  drank  success 
to  their  enterprise.  Travers,  tlien,  made 
his  hwse  fast,  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  j  and, 
darting  through  the  hedge,  presented  him- 
self before  the  astonish'd  harridans,  Vvhom 
he  svi^ore  to  sacrifice,  if  they  made  the  least 
alarm.  He,  first,  released  the  child,  and, 
with  the  same  cord,  bound  her  persecutors, 
back  to  back,  to  the  same  post.  He  chafed 
the  infant's  limbs  before  the  fire ;  muffled 
her  in  his  great  coat ;  and,  seating  her  be- 
fore him  upon  his  horse,  gallopp'd  to  the 
next  town,  where  he  gave  his  young  charge 
to  the  chambermaid;  desiring  she  might  have 
some  muird  wine,  and  be  put  into  a  warm 
bed,  reserving  all  questions,  concerning  the 
situation  in  wlijfch  he  had  found  her,  till  she 
had  recruited  her  strength  by  nourishment 
and  rest. 

A\^heu  he  met  her,  in  the  morning,  he 
hardly  recognised  her :  the  miserable,  squa- 
lid object  was  converted  into  a  beautiful 
(though  pale)  and  genteel  girl;  and  her 
rags  exchanged  for  a  comfortable  dress,  fur- 
nish'd  by  the  landlady. 

She  took  her  breakfast  with  him,  and  he 
C  2 
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T,as  equally  struck  by  the  gentility  and 
softness  of  her  manners.  To  his  inquiries 
she  answer'd  to  the  following  effect : — 

She  stated  herself  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant,  at  Devizes  -,  from  whom,  about 
six  months  before,  she  had  been  stolen.  She 
had  been  out  with  a  woman-servant,  who, 
meeting  her  sweetheart,  during  their  walk, 
rambled  with  him  into  an  adjoining  field, 
desiring  her  charge  not  to  move,  until  her 
jeturn. 

In  the  interval,  a  couple  of  gipsies  came 
lip ;  who  seized  her,  and  forcibly  carried 
\\ei  away  to  their  camp,  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  where  they  stripped  her  of 
her  own  clothes,  and  dress'd  her  in  some  of 
their  rags.  That,  in  this  §^rb,  she  had 
Iraveii'd  about  with  them,  ever  since  treated 
as  the  most  abject  slave,  and  her  life  threat- 
en'd,  if  she  made  the  least  effort  t-o  escape, 
oi'  to  divulge  her  story. 

That,  duiing  the  time  she  had  been  with 
them,  they  had  entrapp'd  a  little  boy,  of 
lier  own  age,  whom  they  stripped,  and 
treated  in  the  like  savage  manner ;  taking 
all  the  care  in  their  power  to  prevent  his 
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conversing  \vith  her;  keeping  them  scanty 
of  provisions,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort — - 
which,  added  to  the  misery  of  sleeping  un- 
der hedges,  and  being  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  much  emaciated 
them. 

Of  the  depredations  of  this  banditti  (in 
robbing  farm  yards,  orchards,  milking  cows, 
snaring  game,  &c.),  she  gave  a  particular 
account  y  and  said,  it  was  their  intention  to 
have  colour'd  her  and'  the  boy,  with  walnuts, 
had  they  not  got  away  from  them.  That 
they  kept  so  strict  an  eye  upon  her,  she 
had  not  the  least  opportunity  of  attempting 
an  escape,  till  the  night  before  Travers  res- 
cued her ;  when  the  men  being  out  upon 
the  prowl,  and  the  women  (who  were  left 
to  guard  her  and  her  companion)  falling 
asleep,  the  captives  ran  from  the  camp, 
with  all  the  speed  they  could  make  ;  scram- 
bliiisf  over  hedo-es  and  ditches,  to  the  dis- 
tance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  as  she  sup- 
posed ;  till,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  hun- 
ger, she  was  unable  to  proceed  further,  and 
was  overtaken  by  her  persecutors — while 
the  boy,  whose  strength  exceeded  her  own> 
got  clear  o(F. 
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By  this  time  it  was  dawn. 
They  gave  her  a  severe  chastisement, 
upon  the  spot,  kept  her  without  provisions 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  had  renewed  their 
ill  usage,  at  the  time  Philip  found,  and  res- 
cued her. 

The  little  story  of  her  sufferings  was  told 
with  such  real  simplicity  (often  interrupted 
by  tears)  that  Travers  felt  himself  much  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  his  protegee  5  and,  as 
the  town  she  had  named  lay  in  his  road,  he 
told  her  to  comfort  herself,  as  he  would  re- 
store her  to  her  long-lost  parents. 

"  What,  sir,  take  me  to  my  papa  and 
mamma  ?"  said  the  girl. 

"  Yes^  should  you  not  hke  to  see 
tliem  r' 

"  Like  ?  Oh  !  Lord  !  sir,  I  think  I  could 
walk  twenty  miles,  without  being  tired',  to 
see  them.  But  will  they  remember  me?-r- 
You  know,  when  one's  parents  have  not 
seen  one,  for  a  long  time,  they  may  forget 
me.*' 

Her  words  struck  to  the  soul  of  'gravers. 

*^  I  never  knew   a  parent — nor  had  they, 

hardly,   time   to  know  mel"  he   inwardly 

ejaculated.     Then,  turning  to  the  child,  he 
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said;  "  Be  satisfied,  my  love,  I  will  take 
you  to  thos^who  now  mourn  your  loss.** 

He  did  so;  and  the  scene  which  ensued 
may  be  well  conceived.  Suflice  it  to  say,, 
that  the  dispenser  of  their  happiness  was  not 
the  least  gratified;  and  that  he  left  the 
house,  accompanied  by  the  blessings  of 
those  he  had  snatch'd  from  the  depth  of  mi- 
sery. 

**  Thank  Heaven  r'  he  said;  "my  con- 
science has,  of  late,  justly  reproached  me — I 
have,  once  more,  the  satisfaction  of  enjoy- 
ing it*s  approbation  !** 
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CHAPTER  II L 


And  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Here  is  a  caitifF-wretch  would  aell  it  him, 

SUAKSPEARE. 


Upper  Brook-Street  was  throng'd  with  car- 
riages, to  make  inquiries  after  the  health  of 
the  peer's  hopeful  son.  Amongst  the  rest> 
an  old  dowager  drove  up  to  the  door,  and, 
hearing  one  of  the  surgeons,  who  left  the 
house,  say,  "  it  zvas  all  over  /"  (by  which 
he  meant  to  imply  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  patient),  she  actually  employ'd  several 
hours  ill  propagating  the  intelligence 
throughout  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance. 

The  report  of  Vulture's  death  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  the  public  prints  teeni'd  with 
panegyrics  on  his  virtues  ! 

Two  days  subsequent  to  that  on  which  he 
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was  woundeM,  old  Bin,  the  butler,  was  told 
that  a  gentleman  desired  to  speak  with  him; 
and,  in  the  parlour,  he  found  a  tall,  thin 
man,  drcss'd  in  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,, 
with  buckskin  breeches,  and  boots;  the 
whole  made  in  the  extreme  of  fashion. 

"  You'll  pardon  me,"  said  he,  ^\ith 
quaintness,  accoaipanied  by  a  ludicrous 
bow,  ^'  but  business  must  be  attended  to 
—  and  I  have  call'd  to  solicit  the  honor  of 
employment  at  your  hands." 

'^  And  pray,  sir,  what  may  your  busi- 
ness be  r" 

"  I  am,  sir,  one  of  Death's  fashion- 
mongers,  vulgarly  call'd  undertakers,  at 
your  service,  or  any  body's  else." 

*'  Upon  my  soul  I  sir,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you!"  quoth  the  old  man. 
'^  You  wish  others  to  die,  that  }jon  may 
Hi'c;  but  /  will  undertake  to  keep  out  of 
your  clutches,  as  long  as  I  can,  for  all 
that." 

"  You '11  pardon  me  —  but  you  pervert 
m^y  meaning.  I  hear  there  is  a  job  ready 
cut  for  me  in  this  house.   Findincr  that  vour 
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young  lord  had  got  himself  wounded,  in  a 
duel,  (it  is  a  pity  we  have  not  more  of  them !) 
and  that  he  was  attended  by  my  very  best 
friend.  Doctor  Homicide,  I  began  to  hope 
the  best ;  but,  when  I  heard  there  had  been 
Ji  consultation,  my  hopes  became  certainty 
— - 1  knew  it  could  not  be  long  before  I 
should  be  wanted.  Accordingly,  by  being 
•'  Nujiqaam  nonparatus^^^  I  set  my  spies  to 
work;  and,  understanding  he  breathed  his 
last  yesterday,  Obiit  sui  a:tatis  28,  I  have 
waited  on  you,  to  request  the  honor  of  re- 
turning him  to  that  from  whence  he  came; 
and  I  '11  venture  to  assert  that  any  one,  who 
sleeps  in  a  patent  coffin  of  my  manufacture, 
may  justly  say,  ^  In  Ccelo  qiiies'  I  never 
heard  any  one  of  them  make  a  single  com- 
plaint, since  I  first  handled  saw-dust/' 

"  But  my  young  lord  is  not  dead,  thank 
Heaven!'*  exclaim'd  the  butler. 
"  No?  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.'* 
<^  Sorry  1  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
"  Error;  (a  false  inscription) ;  I  meant  to 
have  said  glacU  ^^ut  the  word  stuck  in  my 
throat." 
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**  And  are  you  really  glad  ?''  demanded 
Bin  :  "  if  I  thought  that,  I  would  give  you 
a  glass  of  the  best  wine  in  the  cellar.** 

"  Then  I  am —  as  m  vino  vert t as  /*' 

'^  Say  you  so  ?  then  follow  me/* 

With  these  words,  he  led  him  into  his 
own  room,  and  produced  a  bottle  of  excel- 
lent Madeira. 

"  Come/*  said  Plume  (so  was  the  under- 
taker named),  "  I  *11  give  you  a  toast — ^  Qui 
iitiscit,  ei  bona!'  '* 

**  Rot  your  outlandish  lingo  !  give  it  me 
in  plain  English,'*  said  the  butler. 

"  In  plain  English  then,  '  Riches  to  Mm 
z€ho  knozvs  hoio  to  use  them  /'* 

**  With  all  my  hearty  *tis  an  excellent 
sai/y  and  I'll  drink  it,  though  it  were  a  mile 
to  the  bottom.  But  what  may  your  name 
be,  and  how  came  you  to  be  an  underta- 
ker ?  You  seem  of  too  lively  a  turn  for  such 
a  business.** 

**  Deadly  lively  —  you'll    pard<5n   me; 
but '  Nil  admirarl ! '    We  are  as  lively  aud ; 
facetious,  and  perform  our  business  with  as 
much  glee  as  blind  fiddlers  at  a  Christmas 
hop.  As  my  friend.  Twist  the  tailor,  (you'll 
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pardon  me  for  repeating  the  anecdote),  was 
trotting  along,  with  a  new  suit  under  his 
arm,  he  met  Doctor  Homicide  and  myself, 
following  as  comely  a  corpse  as  ever  was 
shrouded  to  the  grave.  Now,  mind  the 
point.  Twist  tapp'd  the  doctor  on  the 
shoulder,  (a  sore  place,  by  the  bye,  to  touch 
a  man)  and,  pointing  to  the  coffin,  wittily 
observed  :  '  So,  brother  Homicide,  YOU  're 
taking  your  WORK  home^  too!'  Ha!  ha! 
ha  !   monstrous  droll.     You  '11  pardon  me.'* 

"But,  how  long  have  you  been  anun- 
dertaker?" 

*^  Ten  years  ago,  sir,  I  open'd  a  shop, 
tastefully  decorated  with  plumes,  hatchr 
ments,  and  other  fashionable  paraphernalia 
of  mortality.  My  hearses  are  commodious, 
and  my  mourning  coaches  light  and  airy  a%s 
barouches  —  none  of  your  black  lumber — 
while  my  horses  are  all  half-bred.  Some 
comfort  in  being  taken  to  their  long  Iw??ies, 
and  enough  to  reconcile  any  thinking  ^r^re 
man  to  the  ceremony.  But  I  won't  brag — 
^  Spectemnr  agendo,'  that  is  the  text. 

*'  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  thrive,  and  deserv- 
edly. People  die  much  as  usual,  (to  he  sure. 
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that  cursed  vaccine  inoculation  has  robb*d 
me  of  a  fe\v  customers)  but  they  drop  off" 
pretty  fairly ;  by  paying  the  debt  of  nature^ 
they  enable  77z<?  to  pay  my  debts;  and- 1  can 
truly  say,  '  Triumpho  mortem  tarn  vitci!^ 
And  so,  sir,  you  have  the  history  of  your 
humble  servant,  Paul  Plume/' 

"  1  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Bin,  ''  but  I 
had  rather  you  would  not  give  me  so  much 
Latin  —  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  it,  and 
you  seem  to  have  a  rare  sample  bottled  in 
your  head." 

*'  Sample  !  bottled  !  head  !  very  well, 
indeed,  Mr.  Butler.  Yes;  Ilike  the  dead 
languages — they  are  in  my  own  way  — 
you'll  pardon  me.  But,  to  return  to  the 
bottle — I  will  give  you  a  popular  senti- 
ment, *  Success  to  trade ! '  Very  good  Ma- 
deira, indeed.  By  the  bye,  talking  of 
trade  reminds  me  that  I  am  here  on  a  fool's 
errand ;  but  your  young  lord  can't  live 
long,  and,  in  the  way  of  business,  allow  me 
to  have  the  honor  of  being  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies to  the  grim  monarch." 

*^  I  '11  thank  you  not  to  dwell  upon  a  sub- 
ject that  is  disagreeable  to  me,"  returned 
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Bin ;  "  I  hate  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my 
employers.'* 

*'  Every  man  to  his  mood — I  like  to 
hear  of  it:  ^  Fidclls  ad  iirnam'  is  my  motto. 
You'll  pardon  me  —  meant  no  offence  — 
tm-n  the  conversation  with  the  same  ease  I 
would  a  corpse.  Delightful  weather  —  can- 
not be  better." 

**  Worse,  you  mean.'* 

"  You'll  pardon  me,  I  meant  as  I  said. 
What  heavenly  weather  for  suicide  !  Nine- 
tenths,  who  commit  it,  prove  they  cannot 
bear  the  contempt  of  the  world  —  ^  Malo 
moj^i,  quam  fcedaiH  r  I  have  seen  many  of 
my  friends  to  the  grave,  and  hope  I  shall 
see  many  more  —  happy  to  do  anything  for 
you,  or  any  of  your  family,  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  with  the  greatest  expedition." 

«  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant ; 
but,  I  hope,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  for 
you  these  many  years.  I  thank  you,  though, 
with  all  my  heart,"  said  Bin. 

"  You  '11  pardon  me,  but  you  shall  be 
pack'd  in  no  common  piece  of  timber.  I'll 
shovel  you  up  so  neatly,  that  you  shall 
fancy  j^ourself  a  magnum-bonum   in  saw- 
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dust ;  and  then  you  may  say  —  ^  Post  tot 
naufragia  portiirn  /*  I  humbly  take  my 
leave^  trustii>g>  whenever  your  stock  of  life  is 
out,  I  shall  be  call'd  in  ;  and,  take  my  word 
(though  it  will  be  all  lost  upon  you)  your^ 
heij^  and  executors  will  praiise  my  handy- 
work,  and  bless  the  day  I  clapp*d  you.under. 
ground." 


mi 


CFIAPTER   IV 


I  know  no  criminal  who  more  richly  deserves  chastisement; 
than  he  who  degrades  manhood,  by  offering  insult  to  the  amia- 
ble sex  nature  form'd  him  to  protect. 

COLMAN,  THE   YoUNGER, 


Humphry  arrived  at  Bristol  before  his  mas- 
ter y  SO  that,  when  the  latter  rode  into  the 
yard  of  the  Bush-Inn,  he  was  hail'd  with 
three  loud  huzzas  by  the  other,  as  he  held 
the  stirrup,  for  him  to  alight. 

'•  I  be  mor'tattous  glad  to  see  thee,  sir," 
he  cried,  so  soon  as  the  waiter  had  with- 
drawn; "  we  had  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no- 
body to  take  reckoning,  after  thee  left  us.'^ 

Travers  ask'd  his  meaning. 

*^  Why,  sir,  just  after  I  got  hoame  again, 
comes  two  men,  wi'  a  loud  rap    at  door 
*  What  do  thee  want  ?'  says  I.     '  Mr.  Tra- 
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yers/  says  one — '  He  be  gone  out/  says  I, 
'  and  a'nt  at  home.'  So  they  told  /,  that 
answer  wouldn't  do,  that  they  should  go  up 
and  see  j  and  up  they  w-ere  going,  willy- 
nilly.  '  Hold  thee,  there  !'  cried  I,  '  these 
be  my  me  aster' s  promises  y  and  thee  hast  not 
no  business  in  them.  Where  be  thy  man- 
ners, and  be  donui'd  to  thee  !  that  would  go 
into  other's  people's  departments^  without 
being  inrdted  ?'  " 

"  We  have  the  king's  orthography,''^  says 
they. 

^^  So,"  sa\^s  I,  "  that  be  a  whacker;  the 
king  be  too  much  of  a  gentleman,  to  give 
thee  orthography  to  behave  hke  black* 
guards." 

'^  I  tell  thee,"  says  they,  "  we  have  the, 
king's  own  countenance." 

*'  Bless  his  countenance!"  says  I ;  "I 
have  always  heard  it  be  a  comely  one  —  if 
it  be  so,  it  must  be  desperately  unlike 
thine.  But  thee  shan't  go  up,  for  all  that, 
till  I  have  bump'd  thy  two  jolter-heads  to- 
gether. And,  ecod  !  I  would  have  been  as 
good  as  my  word  —  but  old  Mother  Need- 
ham  came  to  do<^,  and^.i'r/them  their  bust- 
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ness  —  then  they  show'd  her  a  long  thing 
made  of  parchment^  wi'  writing  at  top  on't, 
and  a  piece  of  yellow  at  the  corner.  So^ 
she  turned  to  />  and  told  /  to  let  'em  go  up, 
because  they  were  hay-leaves, 

"  So  up  they  went — but  they  did  not 
fmd  thee !  and  then,  tliinks  I,  curse  me, 
Mr.  Evergreens y  though  I  had  no  right  to 
stop  thee,  Measter  Bay-leaves,  by  Gosh! 
I  '11  have  my  laugh  at  thee,  when  thee  do 
find  the  bird  be  flown  1  And  so  I  did  too  — 
ha!  ha!  hal" 

He  ceased  his  laugh  suddenly,  and  his 
features  fell,  with  a  most  ludicrously  dismal 
effect ;  when  he  rejoin' d  —  **  The  worst  be 
yet  to  come.  Poor  Kitty  !  she  were  so  in- 
fected at  the  thought  of  losing  her  own  dear 
Hump,  that  you  would  not  have  staid  in  a 
room  wi*  her  —  she  hung  about  my  neck, 
and  put  /  in  mind  of  *  Black  eyed  Susan  :* 

^  A  Jew  !'  she  cried,  *  and  waved  her  lily  hand.* 

This  account  drew  a  smile  from  Travers,. 
who  bless'd  his  stars  that  he  had  escaped 
the  harpies  of  tlie  la\y..    Desirous  to  leave 
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England  as  soon  as  possible,  he  directed  his 
servant  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  and 
walk'd  to  the  pier,  where  he  obtained  the 
agreeable  intelligence  that  a  vessel  would 
sail  in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  interim,  he  sold  his  hoi^se;  the 
produce  of  which,  with  the  cash  he  before 
j)Ossess'd,  made  him  master  of  somewhat 
above  a  hundred  guineas ;  and,  with  this 
«um,  he  bade  adieu  to  England  —  to  the 
place  which  (notwithstanding  his  irregula- 
rities) contain'd  the  object  of  his  tenderest 
love. 

They  embark'd  with  a  strong  gale,  ac- 
companied by  a  prodigious  svpell,  which 
caused  the  vessel  to  labour  much ;  and  Haw- 
buck, who  felt  himself  very  qualmish,  pro- 
tested he  would  sooner  serve  three  cham- 
paigns  on  shore,  than  one  at  sea.  "  For,'* 
added  he,  "  whenever  I  be  at  top  of  that 
elephant,  I  be  so  plaguy  sick,  that  I  do  wish 
I  were  at  bottom  of  it." 

The  wind,  however,  was  favourable,  and, 
after  a  quick  passage,  they  landed  on  the 
hospitable  shore  of  Hibernia. 

At  Cork,  they  took  the  first  stage-coach? 


for  the  north-east ;  which,  about  half  wary 
to  it's  place  of  destination,  broke  down. 
There  was,  unluckily,  no  probability  of  the 
accident  being  easily  remedied.  The  night 
was  coming  on,  and  Travers  thought  the 
most  eligible  plan  would  be  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  on  foot;  particularly,  as 
there  was  no  demand  upon  his  gallantry  to 
do  otherwise  —  the  coach  not  containing  one 
female  passenger.  He,  therefore,  ask'd  the 
jaame  of  the  next  town. 

^^  y'^  said  the  coachman,  ^'  and  yon 

may  get  there  in  about  four  hours,  I  think ; 
-but,  if  you  should  tire  on  the  way,  stop  at 
■Ravenglass  Castle ;  you  '11  get  beds  there  — 
that  is,  if  you  're  not  afraid  of  ghosts ;  for  it 
•is  a  famous  place  for  that  kind  of  gentry. 
You  can't  mistake  the  house  ;  it  is  a  large, 
high  building,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner." 

The  roads  were  extremely  dirty,  which, 
with  the  exertion  he  had  undergone  since 
he  had  quitted  London,  and  a  hurt  on  the 
knee  in  descending  from  the  vessel,  fatigued 
Travers  so  much,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  take  his  servant's  arm,,  by  way  of  assist- 
ance., 
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In  this  situation,  they  Vvcre  overtaken  by 
a  party  of  men,  most  of  them  dress'd  in 
frocks,  similar  to  those  ^vhich  are  often 
-worn  by  the  Enghsh  peasantry,  and  each 
carrying  a  thick  stick. 

*^'  Arrah  !  masters,  which  way  are  you 
after  going?''  demanded  one  of  them. 

"  Towards ,"  rephed  Phihp  :  ''  Can 

you  tell  me  what  distance  it  is  ?" 

''  Just  as  far  again  as  half,"  said  one  of 
the  strangers :  ^'  and,  when  you  have  gone 
the  whole,  you'll  be  there." 

^^Let's  ha'  no  more  o'  thy  tongue  3  my 
measter  ha'  gotten  too  much  understanding 
to  put  up  wi'  it,"  said  Plawbuck. 

*'  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  vour 
master's  understanding,  honey,"  (cried  one 
of  the   Irishmen,   looking    significantly   at 

Humphry's  crooked  legs)   ''  but,  by  J ! 

you    have    a   mighty   queer   pair    between 
you!" 

They  continued  to  banter  each  other  in 
this  manner  (the  Irishmen  protesting  all 
they  said  was  in  joke)  till  they  came  to  a 
pathway  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  two 
abreast,     Travers  fell  back  for  his  unknown 
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companions  to  precede  him ;  but  one  of 
them  said;  '*  No  ;  by  Saint  Patrick  !  jew- 
el ;  we  have  more  manners  than  to  take 
place  of  our  betters  !  Do  you  be  after  going 
before,  if  you  plcnse.*^ 

Travers  comphed,  and  took  the  lead;  but 
had  not  walk'd  many  paces  when  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  head  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  servant  was  le- 
vel'd  beside  him>  The  rulhans  rifled  their 
pockets,  taking  every  thing  of  value,  and 
even  stripping  them  of  their  coats,  waist- 
coats, and  hats;  with  which  they  de- 
camp'd,  unconscious  and  indifferent  whe- 
ther the  victims  of  their  depredations  lived 
or  not. 

No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  poor 
Humphry  (who  had  been  practising  Fal- 
staff's  well-known  feint,  when  encounterM 
by  Douglas)  cautiously  raised  his  head,  and, 
perceiving  the  coast  clear,  went  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  master,  who  was  insensible, 
and  bleeding  copiously.  The  distress  of 
the  faithful  creature  was  excessive;  for, 
spite  of  his  little  eccentricities,  he  pos- 
sessed the  feelings  of  humanity  —  the  which 
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his  regard  for  his  master's  pitiable  state  now 
call'd  into  action. 

He  boii!id  up  his  "wounrl,  and  poiir'd  a 
certain    bal  am    down    his    throat,  which, 
since   the   corjmencement  of  his  journey, 
he  liati  carried  abv.ut  him.     Apprehensive 
of  the  banditti's  return,   he  placed  the  body 
upon  his  back,  and  was  making  the  best  of 
his  way  forward,  when  a  groan  from  PhiUp 
drew  forth  an  exclamation  of  joy  from  the 
other,    who    replaced    his  burden  on   the 
ground. 

"  Where  am  I?  What  has  happened!" 
■cried  the  former,  feebly. 

"  I  do  thank  God  !"  said  Humphry, 
"  that  thee  be'st  able  to  speak  I  Don't 
thee  frighten  thyself— thee  be'st  alive,  I 
do  insure  thee ;  and,  more  than  that,  there 
be  a  house  hard  by,  and  there  I  be  going 
to  take  thee." 

''  My  head  aches  strangel3\  What  is 
become  of  the  ruffians  who  w^ounded  me  ?" 
•demanded  Travers. 

''  They  be  gone,  and  be  domn'd  to  'em  !" 
rejoin'd  Hav/ouck.  "  They  were,  for  all 
the  world,  Yike  feller si\^\\img  at  top  of  bal- 
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ht  of  '  The  Norfolk  Tragedy^'  and  took  us, 
I  verily  believe,  for  the  two  little  children  : 


"  These  pretty  babes  they  murder'd  straight, 
By  reason  of  their  small  estate  1" 


*'  But  come,  sir,  lean  upon  /,  and  I  '11 
take  thee  to  yon'  house." 

"  I  thank  you,''  said  his  master;  "I 
feel  less  faint  than  I  did,  and  shall  be  able 
to  reach  it  with  ease,  I  don't  doubt,  if  ...." 

The  thread  of  his  discourse  was  cut  by 
Humphry,  who  began  to  tremble  violently, 
exclaiming  :  "  The  Lord  forgive  us  our 
sins  !  what  be  there  !  sir;  what  be  there  r" 
pomting  to  a  figure  in  white,  bearing  a 
lamp,  and  which  glided  along  amongst  some 
trees  at  a  few  yards  distance. 

^*  I  know  not,"  quoth  Philip,  whose 
animal  strength  seem'd  to  be  renovated  by 
this  mysterions  appearance ;  '^  let  us  ascer- 
tain who,  and  what  it  is." 

So  saying,  he  follow'd  the  figure  until  it 
approach'd  near  the  building  ;  when 
Humphry  whisper'd  — ''  That  be  it!  that 
be  ii\  that  be  haunted  castle  coachy  told  us 
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of!  For  the  love  of  heaven  !  don't  thee  risk 
thy  precious  Loife,  in  going  any  farther  after 
this  spirituous  body  ;  for  I  be  certain  sure  it 
be  the  devil,  and  presently  you  *11  see  his 
flaming  tail  !'* 

"  Peace,  fool !  follow  me,  and  check 
your  cowardice!'*  said  his  master,  following 
the  figure  till  it  gain'd  a  small  postern, 
through  which  it  past,  and  which  was  clos- 
ing, had  not  our  hero  prevented  it,  and  en- 
ter'd,  with  his  attendant. 

Still  the  mysterious  leader  pursued  it's 
way ;  till,  at  the  turning  of  an  angle,  the 
light  and  that  disappear'd  together,  and 
left  our  travellers  in  impenetfable  darkness. 

*^  I  told  thee,  sir,  what  would  happen. — 
What  will  become  of  us  r"  said  Hawbuck, 
gasping  for  breath. 

Philip  did  not  feel  himself  upon  roses  at 
the  time,  having  heard  the  door  close  after 
their  entrance ;  but,  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
augment  his  follower's  apprehensions,  by 
acknowledging  his  own,  he  made  answer : 
''  We  must  fmd  our  way  out  in  the  best 
manner  we  can.  Rouse  yourself,  Plumphry. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Am  not  I  in  the  same  predicament  as  your- 
self?* 

(^  Very  true,  sir,  and  it  be  some  comfort 
to  die  in  good  company,  I  \e  heard  ;  but, 
wi'  all  due  respect,  I  *d  rather  live  like  a 
beggar,  than  die  like  a  prince.  As  to  our 
iinding  way  out,  that  be  ?^?ipossible ;  for  it 
be  so  plaguy  dark,  it  would  puzzle  all  the 
cats  in  the  kingdom  to  see  a  hole  through  a 
ladder.*' 

"  Silence,  and  attend  me  T'  cried  Tra- 
vers,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  stretching 
forth  his  arms,  and  feeling  his  way  through 
many  dark  and  irregular  avenues,  till,  at 
length,  his  passage  widen'd,  and  he  dis- 
cern'd  a  gleam  of  hght  —  at  which  moment 
Hawbuck  set  up  a  shout  of  terror,  that 
alarmed  him. 

'^  What  is  the  matter,  now,  dolt?'*  said 
he. 

''  Oh,  Lord  !  Oh,  Lord  !  I  just  now 
touched  the  ghust !  it  were  as  cold  as  a  bit 
of  marvd,  and  has  made  /  shake  like  an 
absentAeaf. — Hey  !  and,  by  Gosh  I  there  it 
do  stand,  now!'* 
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Tliey  were  at  the  entrance  of  a  spacious 
hall 3  and,  through  the  stain'ci  and  lofty  case- 
ments, the  faint  hght  enabled  Philip  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  his  servant's  fear  —  which 
was  nothing  more  than  a  marble  statue, 
whereon  he  had  laid  his  hand,  and  with 
many  of  which  the  place  was  adorn'd. 

This  being  explain'd  to  the  terrified  Haw- 
buck, they  crossed  the  hall,  and  ascended  a 
stair- case,  which  terminated  in  a  long  gal- 
lery. Through  the  crevice  of  a  door  they 
beheld  a  light;  and  Travers  made  known 
his  intention  of  entering  the  apartment,  or- 
dering his  attendant  to  stand  upon  his  guard, 
in  case  of  any  necessity.  To  which 
Humphry  replied:  "  Don't  thee  think  of 
going  in,  sir.  Who  knows  what  thee  may'st 
pay  for  peeping  ?'* 

This^  salutary  advice  was  lost  on  Philip ; 
W'ho,  gently  opening  the  door,  beheld  a 
room  hung  with  black ;  and,  at  the  further 
end,  a  lady,  in  the  same  dark  habiliments, 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix. 

"  A  woman!'*  said  he  involuntariJv. 

*^  If  it  be  a  devil,  I  don't  care,"  cried 
D  2 
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Homphiy,   encouraged  by  the  last  excla- 
mation:   "  let  him  come  on,  and  try  me." 

The  noise  caused  the  lady  to  turn  round ; 
and  the  pale  and  ghastly  features  of  our 
hero,  his  forehead  and  hair  clotted  with 
blood,  first  m^t  her  sight. 

She  utter'd  a  cry  of  terror,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Ha!  what  art  thou?  Blessed  Virgin! 
befriend  me !  Nay,  come  not  near  me ! 
Good  Heaven  1  can  it  be  —  or  has  imagi- 
nation conjured  up  this  form  ?  It  comes 
upon  me  !  —  still  nearer  1  —  Oh  !  speak,  spi- 
rit of  the  departed  Fitz-Munster  i  speak, 
least  my  poor  brain  should  madden  !" 

"  Lady,  you  are  deceived,'*  quoth  Tra- 
cers ;  I  am  without  the  ability,  or  inclina- 
tion, to  do  you  harm  —  I  arn  an  ahen  from 
my  native  CO mitry  —  a  wretch  who,  flying 
from  persecution,  has  nearly  lost  his  life.'* 

"  By  what  means  did  you  find  your  way 
to  this  chamber  ?"  said  the  lady,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  him  :  "  or  how,  indeed,  did  you 
gain  admittance  to  the  castle  ?" 

"  Tlie  devil  showed  us  the  way,  an'  like 
your  ladyship,''  said  Humphry  j  and  would 
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have  proceeded  in  his  usual  loquacious 
stvle,  had  not  his  master  silenced  him  with- 
some  asperity.  The  latter,  then,  recounted 
the  ill-treatment  they  had  sustain'd,  the 
mysterious  means  by  which  they  had  been 
led  thither;  and  conchided,  by  begging  she 
would  not  impute  their  presence  to  any  im-^ 
proper  motive. 

The  lady,  her  eyes  still  riveted  on  those 
of  Travers,  was  about  to  reply,  when  a 
loud  shout  from  below  prevented  her; 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  abrupt  en- 
trance of  a  servant,  who  told  her  a  band  of 
ruflians  had  forced  their  way  into  the  cas- 
tle, and  were  plundering  every  part  of  it 
—  swearing  they  would,  ultimately,  set  fire 
to  it. 

This  intelligence  caused  the  lady  to  cast 
an  eye  of  suspicion  on  our  travellers. 

"  Fear  not,  madam,"  said  Philip,  who 
read  her  meaning ;  "  we  are  no  members 
of  banditti;  and,  rather  than  I  would, 
even  tacitly,  connive  at  an  outrage  on  a 
woman,  I  would  lose  every  drop  of  blood  in 
her  defence.'* 
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The  tumult  became  louder,  and  a  voice 
exclaim'd — *^  Where  is  my  mother  ?'* 

Instantly  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  female  rushed  in,  followed  by  a  man  of 
ruffian-like  appearance  —  and  whom  Tra- 
vers  recognised  for  one  of  the  band  by 
whom  he  had  been  wounded.  The  former 
cried — "  Save  me,  mother  !*'  and  sunk  up- 
on the  floor  —  while  the  lady  herself  re- 
joined, "  Oh  !  my  dear  child  T'  and  fainted 
in  Philip's  arms. 

Perceiving  the  ruffian's  intent  was  to 
practise  some  brutality  upon  the  prostrate 
female,  he  bestrode  her;  and,  with  his 
fainting  burthen,  firmly  withstood  his  at- 
tacks. Presently,  three  others  of  the  rob- 
bers joined  the  conflict;  but  the  example 
of  our  hero  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Humphry  and  the  servants,  that  they  fought 
like  lions,  and  drove  the  intruders  from  the 
scene  of  action — not,  however,  until  the  gal- 
lant Travers  was  again  wounded,  and  had 
measured  his  length  upon  the  floor,  incapa- 
ble of  sense  or  motion. 
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CHAPTER   V 


Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smilei, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek : 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

L'Allegro. 

To  die ! — to  sleep  ; 

No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to ;  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd  ! — 

Hamlet. 


While  Philip  was  dissipating  hi^  little  pro- 
perty, in  London,  the  father  of  Rachael  (old 
AV alter  Hardyman)  met  with  severe  losses. 
The  murrain — the  seasons — and,  lastly,  the 
hand  of  villainy,  conspired  to  lay  him  low. 
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But,  it  is  not  our  business  to  anticipate 
events— let  us,  therefore,  trace  that  declen- 
sion in  his  affairs,  which  reduced  him  from 
plenty  to  little — from  little  to  penury — and 
from  penury  to  abject  want. 

The  first  calamity  that  befel  him,  was  the 
loss  of  great  part  of  his  cattle  from  the  mur- 
rain. '^  He  groan' d,  but  7nurmur'd  7Wt.'* 
Keligion  had  taught  him  resignation,  and 
,he  consoled  himself  with  looking  to  futurity. 
Misfortune  rarely  comes  single-handed.  A 
wet  and  tempestuous  season,  while  yet  the 
corn  was  upon  the  ground,  destroy'd  his 
harvest.  What  then !  he  still  enjoy'd  his 
comforts ;  and  the  smile  of  his  Rachael,  as 
he  sat  over  his  evening  jug  of  ale,  was  a 
balsam  to  his  wounded  mind. 

The  quiver  of  affliction  was  not,  how- 
ever, yet  exhausted.  Some  incendiary  set 
fire  to  his  outhouses,  and  destroy^  his  gra- 
naries, his  waggons,  and  his  horses.  This 
was  the  heaviest  affliction  he  had  sustain'd; 
for  he  was  not  only  crippled  of  present 
means,  but  deprived  of  the  materials  by 
which  he  had  reckon'd  upon  retrieving  him- 
self. 
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Then  did  the  dutiful,  the  attentive  Ra- 
chael  strive,  by  every  innocent  art,  to  rouse 
his  drooping  spirits;  for  now  the  farmer 
found  that  he  was  vulnerable.  Not  vain  her 
efforts.  The  tear  of  filial  sympathy,  m  the 
hour  of  adversity,  drops,  like  an  unguent, 
upon  the  lacerated  mind  of  a  parent ! 

"  Come,  my  dear  father!"  she  would  say, 
"  be  of  good  cheer — all  is  not  irretrievable 
■ — fortune  will  smile,  a^ain,  I  dare  say — in 
the  mean  time,  we  have  some  pleasures  in 
store,  yet." 

"  Indeed  !  what  pleasure  have  you  .^"  de- 
manded he,  quickly. 

"  One  that  I  would  not  exchange  for  the 
first  luxury  this  world  produces — ijoiu^  soci- 
etij,'"  quoth  she. 

"  My  dear  daughter  !"  cried  Hardyman, 
— and  here  the  rough  yeoman  v/as  soften'd 
into  tears — ''  my  dear,  dear  child  !  'tis  for 
your  sake,  only,  I  feel.  Curse  on  the  pal- 
try wealth  !  I  covet  it  not — nor  could  I 
have  enjoy'd  it,  any  great  while  ; — in  na- 
ture's course,  I  am  not  long  for  this  world;, 
and  I  would  fain  leave  you  provided  for.'' 
D5 
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"  If  you  have  the  regard  for  me,  which  I 
have  always  believed,"  said  she,  "  mention 
not  our  separation  by  a  means  so  dreadful, 
so  heart-rending,  even  in  supposition.  You 
have  many  prosperous  days,  I  trust,  to 
come ;  and,  indeed,  your  poor  I^achel  will 
omit  no  duty  to  render  them  so.  Then,  re- 
member Philip — you  know  he  is  gone  to 
London,  to  mend  his  fortune ;  and,  I  am 
confident,  he  w^ould  share  his  last  guinea 
with  you." 

•^  Be  equally  confident  that  I  should  re- 
ject it.  No,  no,  Rachael ;  I  could  never 
stomach  the  bread  of  dependence.  But, 
come,  come,  no  more  of  this;  times,  as  you 
say,  may  mend,  and  we  must  hope  for  the 
best." 

"  I  have  done>"  she  said;  '^  but,  believe 
me,  Philip  will  remove  your  scruples,  and 
we  shall  all  be  as  happy,  together,  as  the 
day  is  long." 

Mistaken  innocent !  she  little  knew  how 
unworthy  Travers  was  of  her  tenderness — 
that,  regardless  of  all  mutual  obligations 
betweeu  them,  he  had  degenerated  into  a 
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libertine,  and  a  gamester.  Such  is  the  mis- 
chief which  accrues  from  the  force  of  exam- 
ple, in  the  gay  world  of  fashion  ! 

Poor  Rachael  beheved  him  constant— be- 
lieved him  the  same  unsophisticated  being 
as  when,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence, he  first  declared  he  loved.  She  che- 
risli'd  his  remembrance,  and  would  fre- 
quently retrace  those  favourite  paths,  where 
they  had  wander'd,  hand  in  hand,  together; 
and  pause  at  every  bank  whereon-  they  had 
reclined.  To  absent  lovers  there  is  a  local 
sympathy  in  each  frequented  spot,  that 
leads  us,  with  a  sort  of  painful  pleasure^  to 
scenes  gone  by. 

With  anxious  expectation,  she  would  fly, 
light  as  gossamer,  to  n^et  the  old  woman 
whose  province  it  was  to  deliver  post-letters 
in  the  village:  and  when,  to  her  demand, 
of  "  Any  letter  for  me,"  the  freezing  mono- 
syllable, "  No,"  saluted  her  ears,  with  slow 
and  melancholy  step,  she  would  measure  her 
way  home,  and  sigh  in  secrecy. 

For  some  little  time,  Philip  was  pretty 
punctual  in  his  epistolary  correspondence; 
but,   afterwards,   immersed   in  fashionable 
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follies,  his  letters  were  less  frequent — and 
when,  urged  by  the  ^  consequences  of  his 
own  prodigality,  he  had  resolved  to  make 
Mrs.  Bentinck  his  wife,  he  desisted  (as  be- 
fore said)  from  writing  to  Rachael,  alto- 
gether. 

Three  tedious  weeks  had  now  elapsed, 
without  one  consolatory  line;  and  the  ne- 
glected Rachael  went  to  the  cottage  of  old 
Trearlaway,  in  hope  of  gaining  some  intelli- 
gence. It  has  been  seen  that  old  Susan 
was,  by  no  means,  an  approver  of  the  love 
existing  between  the  young  folks :  not  that 
she  entertained  the  least  dislike  to  Rachael; 
so  far  from  it,  she  regarded  her  as  a  pattern 
of  female  prudence;  bat,  she  could  not  for- 
give her  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  her  adopted 
nephew. 

To  the  ardent  inquiries  of  the  girl,  as  to 
Svhen  she  had  heard  from  him,  sheanswer'd, 
and  that  somewhat  shortly — ''  Not  for  this 
many  a  day.'' 

"Is  not  that  strange?"  said  Rachael, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  No,  it  ben't,  at  all,  strange.  Philip  be 
now  in  the  high  road  to  perferment — and  he 
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can't  find  any  toime  to  zvroite  to  poor  folks 
— it  would  be  stranger  if  he  could." 

"  Don't  speak  harshly — I  meant  not  to 
offend,"  rejoiii'd  Rachael.  ''  I  have,  possi- 
bly, been  guilty  of  impertinence,  in  asking 
questions  I  had  no  right  to  do,  and  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  There  be  no  occasion  to  beg  pardon, 
child,"  said  the  old  woman,  who  had  a 
great  share  of  goodnature.  "  I  do  suppose, 
he  has  writ  to  thee}''' 

"  Alas  !  I  have  not  heard  from  him,  these 
three  weeks  !" 

"  No  !"  cried  Susan,  with  a  stare  of  won- 
der. *'  Then,  you'll  foind  he'll  be  like  all 
the  rest  on  'em.  He  has,  ^^^rtainly,  been 
calcJid  by  some  of  the  foine  madams  of 
JLiifiJiunj  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were 
to  marry  a  dutchess,  for  he  be  as  comely  a 
lad  as  you  shall  see  on  a  summer's  day." 
(Rachael's  beating  heart  bore  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  this  remark.)  ^'  Men  are  de- 
vils, that  be  the  truth  on't ;  and  my  Barna- 
by,  when  he  first  kept  company  wi'  me, 
were  as  gay  a  deceiver  as  the  best  among 
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laced  little  hat.  If  Philip  ha*  deceived 
thee,  (and  I  must  needs  say,  it  looks  very 
loike  it)  do  comfort  thyself,  and  ha'  pa- 
tience; thee  bes'tn't  the  first  girl,  that  ha' 
been  deceived.  I'll  lend  thee  the  book  of 
*' Pilgrim's  Progress;  and,  by  the  time  thee 
gets't  to  the  end  on't,  if  thee  don't  /anz  pa- 
tience, it  be  all  over  wi'  thee." 

Rachael,  with  some  difficulty,  bade  her  a 
good  morning,  (for  her  heart  was  full)  and 
departed ;  and,  ere  she  had  proceeded  many 
yards,  her  grief  found  vent  in  the  following 
soliloquy : 

"  Ah  I  what  can  this  silence  mean  ?  Are 
his  reiterated  vows  so  soon  forgotten  ?  Have 
the  gay  beauties  of  London  banish'd  all  re- 
membrance of  his  faithful  Rachael  ?  Ah  ! 
no  ;  such  infidelity  can  never  lurk  in  so  fair 
a  form.  He  vow'd  eternal  constancy — and 
his  heart  can  never  be  false — I  judge  it  by 
my  own,  which  never  throbb'd  for  another. 
And  yet,  I  have  heard,  and  read,  of  the  arts 
of  the  London  girls;  no  one,  they  say,  is 
proof  against  their  snares.     Oh !    PhiUp ! 
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fly  the  illusive  scenes  of  the  great  city,  and 
find  a  calm  retreat  within  these  arms,  and 
Oakendale!" 

"  Bless  thee,  my  girl !''  cried  her  father, 
who  met  her  at  the  threshold,  his  counte- 
nance enliven'd  with  joy  3  '^  I  am  more  glad 
to  see  thee  than  I  should  a  triple  fold  crop ! 
I  have  news  that  will  make  your  little  heart 
dance — all  is  likely  to  go  right,  again,  and — 
but,  hey,  wha- -what's  the  matter? — You 
look  pale,  and  there  is  water  standing  in 
your  eyes  ! — Tell  me,  my  child,  what  has 
happen'd  to  thee?" 

Rachael  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes, 
and  said,  she  had  had  a  violent  pain  in  her 
head,  but  was  now  considerably  better;  and 
Hardyman,  drawing  her  aim  through  his, 
led  her  into  the  parlour,  placing  himself  in 
a  chair,  beside  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  unw^elU  as  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  that,  I  think,,  would 
enliven  you,"  he  said.  She  assured  him, 
that  her  indisposition  had  been  trifling; 
that  she  felt  herself  adequate  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  impart;  and  added — ''  Whatever 
hasoccurr'd  to  give  you  pleasure,  must,  ne- 
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cessarily^  be  the  most  efficacious  medicine 
that  can  be  administered  to  your  daugh- 
ter." 

Hardyman  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  kiss'd 
her  forehead,  and  said:   "  Be   all    pains  ba- 
nish'd  from  you  as  soon  as  I  wish  it!     You 
shall  know  all.     Whilst  I    was   sauntering 
about  my   ruins,  and  turning  in  my  mind 
how  much  the  fire  had  robb'd  me  of,   that 
would  have  been  your's,  (I  may  confess  my 
feelings,  now,)  a  servant  came  up,  and  told 
me,  Sir  James  Proby  desired  to  speak  with 
me.     I  went  with  him,  and  was  shown  into 
the   baronet's   presence  y  whom   I   always 
thought    a   straight- forward,    good-natured 
man — very  unlike  what  we  are  told  of  the 
generality  of  our  great  folks — who  live  only 
for  themselves.     There  may  be  such  in  the 
world ;  but,  thank  God  !   our  landlord  is  a 
very  different  being  !     He  was  uncommonly 
kind  to  me ;    and  said :  '  Farmer,   I  have 
some  business  to  arrange  with  you ;  and, 
as,  I  believe,  you  don't  doubt  my  honesty, 
I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
mise me  an  unconditional  acquiescence  in 
whatever  I  shall  propose.'  '* 
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"  '  I'd  trust  you  with  untold  gold.  Sir 
James/  "  said  I. 

"  *  I  am  happy  that  you  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  me/  rejoin'd  he,  smiling  at  the 
bluntness  of  my  answer;  for  though  { 
meant  well,  1  express'd  myself  coarsely. — 
*  I  find,  by  my  steward's  account,  that  you 
are  two  vears'  rent  in  arrears.  Don't  in- 
terrupt  me,'  (said  he,  seeing  I  was  about  to 
speak)  *  I  know  you  to  be  an  honest,  but 
unfortunate  man.'  " 

''Damme!  liachael,  this  declaration  made 
me  ten  feet  high — approbation  from  the 
worthy  is  real  gratification. — But,  let  me 
proceed. 

"  '  I  know  vou  to  be  an  honest  man,' 
said  the  baronet ;  '  and,  on  that  account,  far 
from  hurrying  you  for  payment,  I  wish  you 
to  increase  the  debt.  Your  losses  have  been 
very  great;  (losses  against  which  no  cir- 
cumspection could  have  guarded  you;)  and, 
if  three  hundred  pounds  will  help  to  extri- 
cate you  from  their  effects,  you  shall  have 
them,  and  welcome.'  " 

"  You  may  suppose,  my  dear  girl,  that 
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I  was  not  sparing  in  my  thanks Curse  me  ! 

if  I  could  speak  at  first !  but  stared  as  though 
I  had  had  a  bone  in  my  throat.  When  I 
recover'd  my  breath,  and  begg'd  to  know  in 
what  manner  he  expected  restitution  of  the 
sum,  he  said,  there  was  no  occasion  to  settle 
that  point,  at  present ;  when  I  found  it  con- 
venient, any  time  would  do  for  him. 

"  This,  however,  I  positively  dechned. 

"  ^  An  unacknowledged  loan,*  said  I, 
*  becomes  a  gift;  and  (you'll  forgive  my  free- 
dom) that  is  an  obligation  I  cannot  accept, 
at  any  man's  hand.'  " 

"  'You  are  a  very  odd  fellow !'  rephed 
he,  good-humouredly  j  '  but  you  sliall  have 
your  w^ay.  Give  me  your  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  \yhole ;  that,  I  suppose,  will  sa- 
tisfy your  scruf^ulous  integrity.'  " 

"  To  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspence, 
Rachael^  I  sign'd  a  memorandum,  and  re- 
ceived the  money ;  which,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  my  own  industry,^  will  enable 
us,  again,  to  be  ourselves." 

Rachael  made  no  reply — big  drops  fell 
from  her  blue  eyes,  which  were  directed  to 
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the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  his  dispensations 
in  her  father's  favour — and  that  unallay'd  by 
any  selfish  consideration. 

Daughters  of  men  !  **  Go  ye,  and  do  likewise." 

"  To-morrow  is  his  son's  birth-day,"  re- 
sumed Hardyman;  ''  (a  hopeful  chick,  by 
the  bye)  and  there  are  to  be  grand  doings, 
in  consequence;  to  which  we  are  invited. 
I  have  received  a  favour  from  the  father,  and 
therefore,  would  not  carry  my  resentment 
against  the  cub  to  too  great  a  length.  We'll 
go,  Rachael;  so,  d'ye  hear?  put  on  your  best; 
for  it  gratifies  your  old  father's  heart,  to  see 
you  surpass  the  lasses  of  the  village  as  much 
in  person,  as  you  do  in  mind :  'tis  a  foolish 
triumph,  mayhap ;  but  'tis  one  I  would  not 
ibrego  for  a  trifle." 

The  tenantry  assembled  at  the  mansion- 
house,  at  an  early  hour;  the  lads  and  their 
sweethearts  bedeck'd  in  their  Sunday  appa- 
rel. Amongst  the  rest,  who  met  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  young  Proby's 
birth,  were  farmer  Treadaway,  and  his  wife 
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Susan — who  strutted  along,  like  two  crows 


in  a  gutter. 


The  latter  was  caparison'd  in  a  gown  of 
bed-print- furniture,  drawn  up  over  a  bright- 
green,  stuff  petticoat ;  beneath  which  ap- 
pear'd  her  blue  hose,  and  shoes  that  seem'd 
coeval  with  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — 
And,  to  speak  truth,  she  seem'd  inclined  to 
revive  the  manners  of  those  good  old  days — 
preferring  a  substantial  beef- steak,  to  all  the 
gew^-gaw  delicacies  of  a  modern  breakfast. 
To  crown  all,  she  had  an  old  yellow  calash, 
(the  gift  of  the  late  Lady  Proby)  and  a 
bright  scarlet  cloak. 

Hand  in  hand  with  her  (like  the  figures 
at  the  top  of  a  love-ballad)  marched  her 
good  man,  Barnaby,  in  a  French-grey  coat, 
that  look'd  as  if  it  held  served  for  a  bacon- 
rack  ;  a  brick- dust  colour'd  waistcoat, 
buckskin  small-clothes,  and  a  pair  of 
buckles  that  almost  cover' d  his  feet.  It 
would  have  been  as  well,  had  they  been 
hidden,  altogether  1 

Thus  equipt,  they  jostled  through  the 
throng ;  Susan,  all  the  way,  regretting  she 
had  left  the  book  of  "  Jonathan  Wild,"  be- 
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hind  her,  which  she  had  selected  as  a  pro- 
per present  for  master  Elijah. 

The  worthy  lord  of  the  manor  met  his 
tenants  with  the  sm-ile  of  iinaffected  kind- 
ness. A  roast  ox,  and  harreis  of  stout  ale, 
constituted  the  hospitable  fare. 

The  sports  commenced — the  youths  led 
their  blooming  partners  through  the  mazy 
dance  —  whilst  others  amused  themselves 
with  the  more  m.anly  exercises  of  wrestling 
and  cudgel-playing.  But,  alas  I  a  blow  was 
about  to  be  given,  that  vvas  not  only  to  put 
a  period  to  their  present  hilarity — but  to 
their  future  enjoyments. 

Sir  James  complained  of  sudden  indisposi- 
tion. On  the  instant,  mirth  was  banish'd 
from  every  countenance,  and  her  place 
usurped  by  melancholy,  blended  with  anx- 
iety. Every  one  was  busied  in  conveying 
him  to  the  house,  or  in  hurrying  to  procure 
the  assistance  of  the  village-doctor. 

Ere  they  return'd,  the  good  man  had 
breathed  his  last;  his  soul  had  taken  it's 
flight  to  those  regions,  where  kindred  spirits 
waited  to  waft  it  to  the  presence  of  an  ap- 
proving Creator! 
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Peace  to  thy  virtuous  spirit !  thy  monu- 
ment shall  be  impearFd  with  the  tear  of  re- 
gret, so  long  as  the  memory  of  departed 
worth  shall  be  dear  to  the  sons  of  men! 

The  melancholy  tidings  were  no  sooner 
disclosed  by  Mr.  Heartwell,  than  an  awful 
silence  ensued — the  parly  separated — and 
each  individual  returned  to  his  dwelling,  in 
silence  and  in  sorrow.  Amongst  the  many, 
none  more  sincerely  mourn'd  the  general 
loss,  than  farmer  Hardyman.  He  little 
thought  the  particular  cause  he  would, 
hereafter,  have  to  do  so :  that  the  death  of 
his  revered  benefactor  would  arm  a  serpent 
with  venom'd  fangs,  for  the  destruction  of 
himself,  and  all  most  dear  to  him ! 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Inconstant  ma»,  that  loved  all  he  saw, ' 
And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love. 

He  would  his  looser  life  be  tied  to  law  ; 
But  joy'd  weak  women's  hearts'  to  tempt  and  prove, 
If  from  their  loyal  loves  he  might  them  move. — 

Spenser, 


A  GOOD  man's  death  is  never  more  severely 
felt,  and  more  truly  lamented,  than  when 
his  successor  proves  unworthy. — As  a  na- 
tion, under  a  despotic  monarch,  looks  with 
■agonising  retrospection  to  the  days  of  his 
virtuous  predecessor;  so  the  humble  inha- 
bitants of  the  hamlet,  goaded  by  the  treat- 
ment of  a  tyrannical  superior,  sigh  at  the 
thoughts  of  past  tranquillity. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  was  never  more 
amply  verified,  than  in  the  present  instance ; 
when  insolence  and  barbarity  usurp'd  the 
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station  of  feeling  and  urbanity.  Scarce 
were  his  father*s  hallowed  remains  commit- 
ted to  their  kindred  earth,  before  Ehjah 
stood  the  acknowledged  petty  tyrant  of  the 
neighboarhood  ;  and,  as  the  persevering  re- 
monstrances of  his  late  worthy  tutor  were 
irksome  to  him,  he  gave  that  gentleman  a 
hint,  (by  the  bye,  such  a  one  that  he  could 
not  but  take)  that  his  future  services  would 
be  dispensed  with.  There  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  the  village  on  his  departure;  for,  in- 
dependent of  their  personal  respect  for  him, 
the  poor  creatures  predicted  worse  days, 
now  that  their  landlord  was  left  without  con- 
trol ;  and  still  more,  when  Joe  Skellum  (the 
play-mate  and  confidant  of  his  youth)  was 
appointed  steward. 

One  of  the  villagers  observed,  "  If  the  de- 
vil were  to  bait  his  hook,  or  line  his  net,  with 
gold,  he  would  be  sure  to  catch  a  couple  of 
damn'd  bad  gudgeons."  —  As  this  allusion 
was  evidently  level'd  at  the  baronet  and 
his  prime  minister,  the  poor  creature  was 
turn'd  out  of  his  cottage,  at  a  week's  notice, 
with  a  wife  and  three  young  children  !  — 
Another  man  was  deprived  of  his  humble 
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home,  for  saying  —  *^  If  old  Nick  had  one, 
for  fetching  the  other,  it  would  be  no  great 
matter.'*  In  short,  like  the  baneful  If  pas, 
he  spread  terror  and  desolation  on  all  within 
his  influence. 

Old  Hardyman  was  one  of  the  early  vic- 
tims of  his  tyranny  :  the  rebuke  he  had,  for- 
merly, met  with  from  the  yeoman,  for  his 
brutal  attack  upon  Rachel,  still  rankled  in 
his  mind,  and  long  had  he  panted  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge. 

Elated  at  his  prospect  of,  once  more,  en- 
joying the  blessing  of  independence,  the 
farmer  was  whistling  through  his  fields,  when 
he  was  encountered  by  Mr.  Skellum. 

"  So,  farmer,  you  are  full  ©f  health  and 
spirits,  I  see,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Pretty  well  for  that  matter.  Master 
Skellum."  "^ 

"  And  how  do  you  contrive  to  keep  so  — 
seeing  your  circumstances  are  not  the  best 
in  the  world?'* 

Hardyman*s  choler  rose,  and  he  could 
hardly  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  it ;  but, 
thinking  the  wretch  beneath  his  chastise- 
ment, he    replied:      *'   I'll  tell   thee,  Joe 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Skellum— I  have  an  honest  heart  —  I  never 
commit  an  action  that  can  bring  a  blush 
upon  my  cheek ;  consequently,  I  have  no 
drawbacks  from  the  checks  of  conscience.  I 
would  advise  you  to  regulate  your  own  con- 
duct by  the  same  rule,  and  then  you'll  be 
as  contented  as  I  am.'' 

"  Indeed  !  return'd  Skellum,  looking  pale 
from  malice  —  "  is  that  the  only  necessary 
ingredient  to  substantiate  content  ?  —  Or,  is 
it  in  such  coin  you  discharge  your  pecu- 
niary obligations  ?  if  so,  my  employer  will 
come  badly  off ;  as  I  don  't  suppose  he 
would  take  your  heart,  together  with  your 
body  and  soul,  inhquidation  of  his  demand 
against  you." 

"  Let  him  produce  his  demand,"  quoth 
Hardyman^  '^  some  two  years'  rent — I 
have  the  means  to  satisfy  him,  I  warrant 
you." 

"  I  know  you  have — thanks  to  the  im- 
providence of  the  late  baronet.  But,  Sir 
Elijah  has  more  worldly  prudence  than  his 
superannuated  father;  a  stupid,  old  fool, 
to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  his...." 

*'  Silence  1"  cried  Hardyman,  flourishing 
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his  oaken-sapling  (as  was  his  constant  prac- 
tice, when  incensed,)  ''  not  a  word  against 
my  late  worthy  landlord,  or,  damme  !  if  I 
don 't  thrash  you  as  I  w^^uld  a  sheaf  of 
wheat !  —  You  asperse  the  character  of  an 
honest  man  !  and  one  that  is  dead  and  gone, 
too  !  —  You  that  have  been  the  incendiary 
of  the  whole  village  —  inciting  every  one  to 
tumult  and  litigation  !  I  have  read  the  dying 
speech  of  many  a  better  fellow,  in  the  New- 
gate-Calendar !'* 

"  Put  on  your  spectacles,  and,  if  the 
wind  has  not  affected  your  eye-sight,  read 
this,"  said  Skellum  :  "  I  believe,  you'll 
find  it  a  choke- pear,  my  old  Drawcan- 
sir/' 

Hardyman  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  pa* 
per,  which  was  the  identical  acknowledg- 
ment he  had  given  to  Sir  James  Proby,  for 
the  three  hundred  pounds  lent  hmi  by  the 
latter. 

''  Well,'*  said  the  farmer,  ^'I  am  to  infer, 
from  this,  that  Sir  Elijah  means  to  enforce 
the  payment — Isn't  it  so?" 

^'  He,  certainly,  means  to  call  upon  you 
for  the  same,"  replied  Skellum. 
E2 
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^'  Has  he  employed  you,  officially y  to  dun 
me  for  the  money  ?'* 

"  Hem  !  not  exactly  —  he  only.../' 

<c  Very  well^  then  trouble  your  head 
about  your  own  business  ;  or,  one  time  or 
other,  you  may  have  it  broke  for  your  pains, 
Mr.  Skellum.  — I  want  to  have  nothing  to 
say  to  you.  When  your  master  apphes  to 
me,  I  shall  have  an  answer  for  him,*'  said 
Hardyman,  as  he  turned  his  back  upon 
him,  with  contempt. 

But,  although  an  innate  spirit  had  sup- 
ported him  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
above  altercation,  he  could  not  but  contem- 
plate the  jeopardy  wherein  he  stood ;  and, 
again,  his  heart  was  torn,  in  anticipating  his 
child's  distress. 

The  next  day.  Sir  Elijah  address'd  a  let- 
ter to  him;  which,  with  the  correspondence 
that,  thereby,  commenced  between  the  par- 
ties, we  here  transcribe  for  the  perusal  of 
our  readers. 

''  Sir, 

"  I  am  given  to  understand  by  my  stew- 
ard, Mr.  Skellum,  that,  on  his  intimating 
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my  wish  of  a  settlement  between  us,  rela' 
tive  to  pecuniary  matters,  you  thought  pro- 
per to  threaten,  and  to  insult  him,  grossly  ; 
and  that  without  any  further   provocation. 
1  hat  you  should  have  insulted  my  agent,  I 
cannot  much  wonder 3    as  you,  once  (if  my 
memory  be  not  very  treacherous) honour' d  me 
with  the  like  abuse.    All  this  you  do,  under 
the  name  of  what  you  term, '' independence  y'"" 
but,  allow  me  to  say,  before  a  man  arrogates 
to  himself  the  liberty  of  attempting  to  doLni- 
neer  over  his  superiors,  he  should  be  as  in- 
dependent in  purse  as  in  principle.       I  beg 
leave  to  repeat  the  information,  that   I   de- 
sire  a  speedy  and   fuial   settlement  of  the 
monies  due  from  you  to  me ;  and  — "  As  you 
have  an  ansicer  ready' — shall   expect  it, 
forthwith,    through     the    medium   of  Mr. 
Skellum —  who  has  authority  to  act  on  my 
part. 

''  E.  Proby. 

"  To  Mr,  W.  Hardyman:' 

This  was  no  more,  nor  less,  than  the  far- 
mer had  expected ;  he,  therefore,  without 
hesitation,  return'd  the  subsequent  answer. 
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*^  Sir, 

**I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
and  address  my  answer  to  j/f^z^r^^//* J-  as  it  is 
more  satisfactory  than  committing  the  same 
to  the  gentleman  you  mentioned — and,  also, 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  a  mis- 
take you  have  made,  relative  to  my  dispo- 
sition— You  will,  thereby,  observe.  Sir,  that 
even  great  folks  are  not  exempt  from  error, 

"  The  person,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  in  your  employ,  (I  shall  speak  bluntly,  as 
becomes  me,  Sir,)  threw  the  first  stone,  by 
glancing  at  the  embarrassment  of  my  af- 
fairs—and, afterwards,  throwing  out  disres- 
pectful expressions  against  your  benevolent 
father  (such  as  "  superannuated  old  fool," 
and  the  like)  which  my  blood  boil'd  to  hear, 
and  I,  consequently,  resented.  I  should 
not,  from  a  motive  of  delicacy,  have  made  this 
known  to  you,  but  that  I  am  convinced  you 
are  of  too  philosophic  a  turn  of  mind  to  heed 
the  ill  words  of  a  bad  man,  or  to  harbour 
resentment  against  the  calumniator  !  — I 
fairly  own,  that  1  have  more  of  the  combus- 
tibles of  passion  about  me,  and  treated  the 
wretch  as,  I  thought,  he  deserved^  nor  do  my 
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calmer  moments  reprove  me  for  silencing  a 
slanderer.  As  to  the  charge  you  bring 
against  me,  on  your  own  account,  (I  could 
have  wish'd  it,  for  your  sake,  forgotten  )  I 
must  be  bold  to  tell  you,  that,  when  you  en- 
ter'd  a  yeoman's  house,  to  commit  the  act 
of  a  rufiian  upon  his  child,  you  forfeited 
your  claim  to  the  name  of  gentleman,  and 
subjected  yourself  to  the  chastisement  due 
to  a  ravisher;  —  which  (if  my  memory  be 
correcjt)  you  amply  received,  and  /  greatly 
approved. 

*'To  resent  injury,  or  insalt,is  the  attribute 
of  man ;  nor  comes  it  within  the  accepta- 
tion of  "  domineering  over  superiors'' — and 
I  shall  always  exercise  it,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sentment of  Sir  Elijah  Proby — The  lion 
must  not  wonder  if  his  Jackall,  now  and 
then,  gets  his  ears  pinch'd. 

"  You  tax  me  with  an  independence  of 
spirit,  which  (according  to  your  assertion, 
is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  rich. — So,  a 
man's  feelings  are  to  be  regulated  by  his 
pocket,  and  his  spirit  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  contents  of  his  purse  ! 
I  would  the  declaration  had  come  from  anv 
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one,  rather  than  the  son  of  Sir  James  Proby ! 
To  this  liberal  accusation,  I  have  to  say, 
that  to  a  superiority  of  sense  and  virtue,  I 
do,  and  always  shall,  pay  reverence  ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  vice  and  folly  will  extort 
from  me  nothing  but  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion ^ — I  have  nothing  more  to  add;  than 
that  I  am  incapable  of  satisfying  your  claims, 
at  this  time  ;  but  I  will,  cheerfully,  pay  you 
the  rent  that  is  due,  and  the  remainder  w'ith 
the  promptitude  of  an  honest  man. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

"  W.  Hardyman." 
«  To  Sir  Elijah  Proby:* 

Proby  bit  his  lips  with  vexation,  as  he 
read  this  epistle.  His  own  letter  had  been 
designed  to  produce  a  very  different  effect ; 
his  aim  was  to  bring  the  farmer  crouching 
at  his  feet,  and  to  make  him  accede  to 
such  terms,  as  he,  himself,  should  dic- 
tate. He  sat  down  at  his  writing- 
table  ;  and,  after  destroying  two  or  three 
sheets  of  paper,  produced  the  follow- 
ing :  — 
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''  Sir, 

"  Whatever  accusations  may  be  alleged 
against  you,  rest  contented  that  too  great  a 
portion  of  civihty  will  never  be  included  in 
the  charge.  However,  to  convince  you, 
you  have  done  me  no  more  than  justice,  in 
saying,  ''  /  cuji  forgive,''  I  wish  to  banish 
the  remembrance  of  all  disagreeables  be- 
tween us ;  nay,  more,  I  wish  to  be  your 
fi'iend ;  and  (so  far  from  pressing  you  for 
the  paltry  sura  you  owe  me)  to  remove  your 
distresses,,  in  toto. 

"  In  return  for  this  stretch  of  liberality, 
(for  such,  without  ostentation,  I  may  call 
it)  I  require  but  a  small  sacrifice  on  you.r 
part;  and  that,  only,  on  the  score  of  prcju- 
dice»  Give  me  possession  of  your  daugh- 
ter; and,  in  return,  I  will  bestow  upon  you 
ease  and  competence — and  guard  you  from 
the  reach  of  future  poverty.  Observe,  I  do 
not  mean  to  make  her  my  wife — the  ridicu- 
louslceremony  of  marriage  I  regard  with  con- 
tempt—  but,  in  every  other  particular,  she 
shall  be  the  partner  of  my  fortune,  and  my 

bed,  and  I  w^ill  make  what  settlement  yoa 
E  5 
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please  upon  her.  Fortune  seldom  wooes 
the  child  of  adversity  ;  and  you  will  do  well 
to  consider  the  alternative  of  making  that 
man  your  foe,  who  wishes  to  sign  liimseif 
your  friend, 

''  E.  Proby. 

*  To  Mr.  TV,  Hardi/man:* 

He,  who  is  not  a  father,  can  but  very 
faintly  conceive  the  sensations  of  old  Har- 
dyman  ;  who,  instead  of  replying  to  this  in- 
sult with  his  pen,  snatch'd  up  his  hat  and 
stick,  and  posted  to  the  manor  house ;  at 
the  front  of  which  he  encounter'd  the  baro- 
net, and  hail'd  him  by  the  epithet  of  "  vlU 
lain.^* 

"  How!'*  cried  the  conscious  villain, 
striving  to  assume  a  courage  far  from  in- 
herent. 

"  A  damn*d  villain  !''  repeated  the  half- 
choked  parent.  "  Odsflesh  !  I  can  hardly 
keep  my  fingers  off  thee !  how  dare  you  look 
a  man  in  the  face,  after  treating  him  as  you 
have  done  me?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you  !** 

*^  But,  I  understand  ^07i  —  you  fiend  in 


human  shape  !  — What  have  you  ever  seen 
ill  my  conduct,  that  you  had  the  insolence 
to  hbel  me  by  a  proposition  at  which  na- 
ture shudders  ?'* 

"  I  meant  it  in  kindness  —  with  an  intent 
to  serve  you,"  replied  Proby. 

"  Monstrous  impudence  !"  exclaimed  the 
farmer — "  here's  insult  upon  insult  !  Ask 
me  to  barter  my  child's  virtue  for  money, 
and  then  tell  me,  ^'  you  mean  in  kindness  T 

—  Swear  you  desire  to  remove  all  disagree- 
ables, and,  yet,  strive  to  plunge  me  into 
shame,  as  w^'ll  as  sorrow  '  — that  you  w^ish 
to  be  my  friend,  at  the  time  you  are  aim- 
ing a  dagger  at  a  vital  part  of  me  I  —  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  c^uess  whether  vouare  more  fool, 
or  villain!  —  I  should  not  have  lower'd  my- 
self, by  coming  to  you,  had  it  not  been  to 
tell  you  what  an  execrable  wretch  I  look 
upon  you  to  be:  — a  monster,  who  sets  at 
nought  that  divine  institution  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  brutes  —  which  gives  to 
lovely  woman  a  natural  protector,  and  bes- 
tows on  man  the  sweetest  solace  of  his  life  1 

—  Gracious  God  !  were  it  not  that  I   knew 
the  purity  of  your  mother,  I  should  think  it 
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impossible  for  you  to  be  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Proby  1 — The  man  whose  care  was  to  diffuse 
comfort,  and,  Uke  the  genial  sun,  cheer  all 
around  him Whilst  you,  (miserable  con- 
trast ! )  like  the  serpent,  steal  across  the 
path  of  the  unprotected,  and  w^ound  them 
with  your  poisonous  fangs.  —  I  have  but  to 
say,  I  understand  the  tenor  of  your  hint, 
as  to  my  refusal  of  your  infamous  offer,  and 
despise  the  threat.  —  I  cannot  pay  you. — 
What  of  that  ?  —  seize  this  old  body  and 
b^atiate  your  demand  with  malice  —  I  know 
your  power,  and  defy  it.'* 

Too  truly  did  the  farmer  prognosticate 
the  whirlwind  in  which  his  domestic  com- 
fort was  going  to  be  swallow'd.  He  was, 
shortly  after,  arrested  at  the  baronet's  suit. 

In  vain  were  the  supplications  of  Rachael 

in  vain  her  streaming  eyes,  and  upraised 
hands :  the  utmost  indulgence  she  could  ob- 
tain, was,  that  he  should  be  allow'd  to  re- 
main in  custody,  at  the  village-ale-house, 
for  two  days,  to  yield  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
commodation. But,  this  her  father  declared 
was  impracticable ;  and  that  he  would 
rot  in  a  gaol,   rather  than  accede  to  tlie 
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terms  of  his  iniquitous,  and  merciless,  cre- 
ditor. 

"  What  are  those  terms  ?*'  demanded  the 
lovely  girL 

"  Ask  me  not  —  let  me  not,  if  possible, 
remember  them,"  said  Mardyman.  "  Na^ 
tiire  revolts  at  the  bare  idea!" 

Rachael  was  silent ;  but,  no  sooner  had 
sleep  closed  his  burning  eyes,  (which  was 
not  till  late  on  the  next  day)  than  she  made 
the  best  of  her  way  to  the  manor-house. 

''  It  must  be  done,"  said  she  to  herself — 
'-  I  must  strain  every  nerve  to  save  him.  — 
My  father  in  a  prison,  and  no  prospect  but 
of  his  perishing  there  !  —  Could  I  look  on, 
and  see  him  sinking  beneath  the  complicated 
weight  of  age,  captivity,  and  penury  r — Oh! 
—  never  —  never  1  —  it  curdles  my  blood  to 
think  of  it.  !" 

Urged  on  by  filial  duty,  and  affection, 
(few  ties  are  stronger)  she  thought  herself  a 
heroine ;  but,  when  she  enter'd  the  presence 
of  her  persecutor,  she  felt  abash'd — con- 
founded —  and  unable  to  address  him. 

"  This  visit  is  as  acceptable,  as  it  is  un- 
look'd  for !''  said  Probv,  with  well-dissem- 
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bled  surprise.     '«  To  what  am  I  to  attribute 
it?" 

''  Alas!  Sir,  can  you  ask  me  that?" 
quoth  she,  prostrating  herself  at  his  feet:  "  I 
come  an  humble  suppliant  to  you  —  to  move 
y.ou  in  behalf  of  my  father.  He  tells  mc 
there  are  means  of  procuring  his  enlarge- 
ment, but  refuses  to  make  them  known  to 
me.  Oh  !  Sir  !  deign  yoii  to  reveal  them  — 
say,  but,  how  my  parent  may  be  rescued 
from  a  prison,  and  make  me  your  slave  ! 
-  ^'  Lovely,  mfatuating  girl!"  cried  the  vil- 
lain, regarding  her  with  the  stare  of  desire  ^ 
"  your  suit  is  granted ;  these  arms  shall  be 
your  bondage,  in  return,  near  this  fond  heart 
which  pants  to  call  you  it*s  own.  —  Nay, 
forbear  your  coyness;  you  were  form'd  for 
me,  and  this  auspicious  moment  makes  me.... 

He  knelt  beside  her,  encircled  her  waist 
with  his  rude  arms,  and  press'd  his  unhal- 
lovv'd  lips  to  hers.  —  The  consciousness  of 
her  situation  gave  her  a  temporary  courage, 
and  she  strove  to  extricate  herself  from  his 
grasp. — IneiTectual,  however,  was  the  effort; 
and  (overpowered  by  indignation,  terror, 
and  grief)  she  fainted. 
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Did  this  avail  her  aaarht  ?  —  Ah  !  no  — 
far  from  it  ^  the  sight  of  her  distress  seem'd 
but  to  strengthen  the  riifTian's  Hcentious  pas- 
sion ;  and,  while  yet  deprived  of  the  power 
of  reason,  or  resistance,  he  robb'd  the  ill- 
fated  Rachael  of  her  virtue  1 

**  Are  there  no  stones  in  Heav'n  but  what  serve 
"  For  thuuder  ?  —  Precious  villain  I" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


How  fleet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  it's  fligh^, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there; 
But,  alas !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  huxTies  me  back  to  despair ! 

COWPER. 


The  blow  which  Philip  had  sustain'd,  in. 
his  last  conflict  with  the  rufhans,  was  so  se- 
vere as  to  render  him  insensate  for  some 
hours.  In  which  condition  he  was  attend- 
ed by  the  ladies,  in  whose  behalf  he  had 
shed  his  blood ;  as  well  as  by  poor  Hum- 
phry, who  doled  forth  his  'plaints  in 
strains  resembling  those  of  the  long-ear' d 
genfri/y  that  carry  panniers  about  the 
country. 
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To  their  demand  of  who  his  master  was*, 
he  rephed — *'  He  be  a  very  good  sort  of 
gentleman,  and  I  be  his  servant— just  such 
another,  loike.  As  saying  be  — "  there 
zoere  but  two  such  COOM'd  over  in  three 
ships." 

''Is  he  a  man  of  ftimily?"  said  the  elder 
hidy.  ''  I  beheve,  he  ha'  gotten  half  a 
dozen  of  jour  nat'ral  children;  but  I  ne'er 
heard  o'  no  more." 

*'  You  misconceive  me,"  said  the  lady 
who  had  before  spoken.  "  What  is  his 
name  ?     Where  does  he  come  from  r" 

"From  Lancashire,  I  do  think;  where 
the  old  witches  do  gallop  about,  upon  their 
brooms,  like  so  many  donky-drivers. — 

**  At  Lancashire  there  llvd  a  many 
Some  people  calVd  him  crazy  JahnS* 

"  His  name  be  Mr.  Philip  Travers,  Esq. 
please  you.  Madam ;  and,  if  you  wish  to 
know  mine,  it  be  Humphry  Hawbuck.  I 
ben't  asheam'd  on't,  thank  Heaven !  for  I 
tvere,  once,  in  the  harmy^  and  could  let  off 
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a  musk-cat i  without  so  much  as  winking,  or 
blinking,  at  the  touch-hole. 

"  Soft  !"  interrupted  the  younger  female, 
*'  he  stirs  ! — God  grant  he  may  recover  !** 

Travers  open'd  his  languid  eyes,  and  cast 
around  a  vacant  stare;  unconscious  where 
he  was,  or  what  happen'd.  When  they  fell 
upon  the  ladies,  recollection  served  him, 
and  he  proceeded  to  make  his  excuses  for 
the  trouble  he  had  occasion'd  them;  but 
was  abruptly  check'd  by  the  senior  one, 
who  observed,  they  were  his  debtors  for 
more  than  hfe,  and  wish'd  to  make  him 
every  return  in  their  power. 

"  But,  I  shall  defer  my  acknowledge- 
ments to  a  more  seasonable  opportunity,'* 
concluded  she;  '^  in  the  mean  time,  take 
some  refreshment,  and  try  to  compose 
yourself  to  sleep." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Travers;  "  and  v/dl 
endeavour  to  perform  your  behest." 

"  I'll  send  you  some  muil'd  wine  and 
toast,  for  your  sustenance  must  be  light," 
quoth  the  lady;  ''and,  hope,  when  I  see 
you  again,  to  find  you  much  better." 
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"  And,  if  thee  would  send  /  some  at,  Ma- 
dam, I  should  n't  be  much  the  worse;  but 
don't  thee  trouble  thyself  to  give  any  orders 
about  the  lightness  on't,  because  my  sto- 
mach be  none  o'  your  squeamish  ones,'* 
cried  Hawbuck,  as  the  ladies  closed  the 
door,  after  them.  Then,  turning  to  Tra- 
vers,  ''  How  do  thee  do,  now,  Sir  r "  he  said. 

*'  I  thank  you,  Humplny,  1  am  very 
weak,  and  my  head  aches,  sadly. — Surely  I 
must  have  lost  a  vast  quantity  of  blood." 

"  Blood  ?"  repeated  his  servant,  "  1  ne- 
ver saw  a  m.an  bleed  so,  in  all  my  days,  ex- 
cept a  large  pig,  that  Haslet,  the  pork-but- 
cher, kill'd,  the  while  we  were  a  staying  at 
Brompton.  They  do  call  'em  JVhite-boys^ 
that  we  did  tight  with;  but  I  never  seed 
such  blackguards,  in  all  my  born  days. 
They  iveard  their  shirts  over  their  coats. 
They  ar'  n't  to  be  hang'd ;  but  are  to  be 
sent  aboard  a  tinder,  to  lam  the  hart  of 
war.  Dang  me  !  if  ever  a  man  did  so  lay 
about  him  !  Thee  were  for  all  the  world 
like  Sir  Hug  W'eatherintone,\n  chivy  cheese — 

*<  For  when  that  both  his  Irg.^  7vcre  o/fj 
He  fought  upon  his  stiunps,'"-— 
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and  I  expected,  every  minute  like,  to  hear 
thee  sing,  (I  should  like  to  hear  thee  sing, 
once ! ) 


**  Stand  to  your  guns,  my  arts  of  hoak  /" 


*'  Thee  were  desperate  bad,  from  defect 
o'   thy  wounds,   sartain-siwe ;    and,    never 
trust  /,  if  I  had  n't  a  good  mind  to  cut  off 
surgeon's  ears,  for  all  he  were  bedigennd  in 
scarlet  and  goold,   and  had  a  coi^k-head  in 
his  hat.     I  be  sure,  outright,  that  he  be  one 
of  your  crimps;    for,    he   said,   ^  he  were 
frightful   (that    were  true  enotv)   that    he 
should  ha'  to  trepan  thee,  and  that  he  should 
he  piirtickleher  about  thy  regiment,'    I  said 
nought,  for  a  wise  general  should  sometimes 
fight  in  r ambush;  but,  I  thought  to  myself, 
*  I'll  be  domn'd  if  thee  do  trepan  him  !  for 
I'll  take  care  he  don't  touch  a  far  ding  of 
thy  money;  and,  then,  thee  can't  say  tiiey 
ha'  listed  him.     I  be  up  to  the  tricks  of  thee 
inalicioiis  officers,'    (for  I  be  sure  lie  ben't 
one  of  the  regulars)  '  and  I'll  try  if  I  can't 
canouvre  as  well  as  thee.'  " 
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^*  I  thank  you  for  your  solicitude,  on  my 
account,"  said  his  master. 

"  Don't  thee  mention  thanks — I  do  hate 
'em, — I  say,  sir,  this  be  the  h.3.[inted  pleaccy 
coachman  did  tell  us  on — Ravenglass  Casf- 
hell,  as  he  call'd  it — but,  by  gosh !  if  it  be 
haunted,  it  be  by  two  brave  pretty  spirits ! 
— To  be  sure,  the  oidd  ghost  be  a  httle  the 
worse  for  wear — but  t'other  be  a  desperate 
nice  thins:.'* 

^'  Is  she  ?"  quoth  Phihp.  "  I  hardly  no- 
ticed her." 

^'  Noa,  sir!'*  exclaim'd  Humphry. 
"  Then  thee  be  icorser  than  I  thought  for— 
for  thee  do  generally  stare  at  the  pratty 
girls,  with  all  the  ey^s  in  thy  head.  How- 
ever, young  madam  took  notice  enow  o* 
thee,  and  said,  she  hoped  thee  would  dis- 
cover thy  health.  '  Ho  !  ho!'  says  I,  '  here's 
more  mischief  among  the  soft  sec4: !'  as  thee 
do  call  'em.  However,  sir,  if  thee  do  have 
her,  our  business  be  fairly  done  -,  for  her  mo- 
ther be  a  woman  of  great  parts  ^nd  fortz?i — 
Lady  Snivel,  I  do  think,  the  servants  call 
her." 

"  Snivel !— Neville,  I  suppose,  you  mean," 
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^^  Neville,  I  suppose,  I  mean;"  repeated 
Hawbuck.  "  Well,  and  young  madam  be 
so  desperate  handsome,  that  my  dear  Kitty 
Carrots  be  n't  a  patch  upon  her." 

"  Hold!"  interrupted  Philip;  ^'  you  for- 
get that  I  have  been  complaining  of  the 
head-ach. 

''  Never  trust  I,  if  I  did  n*t !  and,  I  do 
suppose,  my  talking  about  marriage  ha' 
made  it  worser.  Some  wives  it  be  said,  do 
make  their  husbands'  heads  ach  to  some 
tune — if  thee  do  marry,  take  care,  or, 

«*  Ifs  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  double  Cape  Horn  /" 

Being  left  to  himself,  Travers  drew  the 
miniature,  given  by  his  foster-mother,  to- 
gether with  the  token  of  remembrance  he 
had  received  from  Rachael,  from  his  bosom. 
Of  the  former  he  had  been  particularly  care- 
ful, as  the  only  clew  he  possessed  of  unravel- 
ling the  mystery  of  his  birth  (on  which 
score  his  hopes  began  to  fail  him).  Upon 
the  latter  he  imprinted  a  kiss,  and,  in  an 
instant,  his  feverish  imagination  pictured 
Rachael  mourning  the  state  to  which  he 
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was  reduced,  and  bathing  his  wounds  with 
the  salt  drops  of  pity — he  strain'd  her  to  him. 
— confess'd  how  he  had  err'd — and  implor- 
ed her  pardon;  which  she  (smiling  through 
tears,  like  the  sun  in  April)  readily  granted; 
and  he  was  ravishing  the  sweet  kiss  of  re- 
conciliation, when  a  coal  burst  from  the 
fire — which  recall'd  him  to  painful  reality, 
and  the  sweet  illusion  vanished  ! 

"  Ah !  sir,  here  be  some'at  that  will  re- 
vive the  cockles  of  your  heart/'  said  his  ser- 
vant, entering  the  room,  one  day,  with  a 
parcel  under  his  arm. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  returned  his  master. 

*^  A  whole  load  of  Lunniin  noose-peepers; 
I  know  thee  wilt  be  glad  to  see  'em.'* 

'^  In  my  present  confinement,  they  will 
be  a  valuable  acquisition." 

*'  That  they  ivull,  sir.  I  say,  sir  —  I  have 
not  lived  here  for  nothing,"  quoth  Hum- 
phry —  "  Master  Patrick,  the  butler,  do  tell 
/  every  thing — we  be  hand  and  glove  toge- 
ther, like  a  crimp' d  surgeon  and  a  recruit 

Lady  Sni — no — Neville  be  a  conntasSy  and 
ha'  got  a  power  o'  money  ;  aiid  young  ma- 
dam, Lady  Sary,  will  have  it  all.     Patrick 
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do  sa}%  tliee  be'st  a  brave  fellow,  (and  that 
I  be  n't  a  bad  one)  and  that  thee  do  deserve 
to  have  Lady  Sary  for  thy  pains.  So,  it  be 
thy  own  fault,  if  thee  dost  not  marry  her ; 
for  she  do  love  thee  hugely,  or  there  be  liars 
in  the  tower.'' 

"  You  brought  me  these  papers  to  read, 
I  presume ;  and  how  I  can  do  that,  while 
your  tongue  keeps  running  thus,  I  leave 
you  to  determine,"  said  Travers. 

"  I  do  beg  pardon  !  I  had  forgot  myself. 
But,  I  hope,  thee  won't  be  defended  at 
what  I  be  going  to  say — I  do  think,  if  thee 
were  to  leave  off  twiddling  with  them  peep- 
ers, and  give  thy  mind  to  reading  of  ballots y 
thee  would  foind  the  henefat  on 't." 

"  Ballad-reading?''  cried  Travers. 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  it  be  mortatiously  henter tam- 
ing, I  could  read  'em  from  morning  till 
night,  and  from  night  till  morning ;  and,  if 
thee  would'st  but  ^eaA^the  seameiMxxvy  ecod  1 
we  two  could  sing  jeivetts,  and  tryho'sy  in- 
ternallys  for  I  have  a  rare  collation  on 
'em. 

«  From  night  till  morn  I  teake  my  glass''*—' 
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"Silence!'*  cried  his  master,  in  a  tone 
that  the  musical  lacquey  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  disobey ;  and  who  slunk  out  of  the 
room,  wishing  all  the  headeaters  of  noose- 
peepers  were  hang'd.' 

Philip  dismiss'd  poor  Humphry  thus 
abruptly,  on  account  of  a  paragraph  which 
had  caught  his- attention,  and  in  which  he 
felt  a  degree  of  interest.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that.  Hawbuck  might  have  exercised  his 
innocent  prattle,  MXiiW  he  had  tired  himself. 
His  employer  knew  his  loquacity  proceed- 
ed more  from  ignorance  than  impertinence ; 
and,  as  his  attachment  and  fidelity  were 
evident,  it  was  only  on  certain  occasions  he 
checked  his  propensity. 

The  paragraph,  alluded  to,  ran  thus: 

"  Lately  died,  at ,  an  innkeeper,  of 

the  name  of  Williames ;  who,  on  his  death- 
bed, confessed  having  committed  a  murder 
on  the  body  of  one  of  his  guests.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  very  uncommon. 

"  The  deceased  had  put  up  at  Williarnes's 
house,  for  the  night ;  and  having  dropp'd 
some  expressions  which  discovered  that  he 
had  property  of  great  value  about  him,  his 
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host  form'd  the  design  of  robbing  and  mur- 
dering him.  With  this  intent,  he  tried  to 
get  into  his  chamber,  during  the  nighty 
but,  the  door  being  iock'd,  he  was  frustrat- 
ed in  that  attempt.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
not  reUnquish  his  abominable  design  ; 
which  chance,  fatally,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  accoqiplishing.  The  gentleman 
rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  sauntered  into  the 
field,  at  the  back  of  the  house;  where,  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  he  sat  down  beside  a 
hay-stack. 

"  All  this  time  the  murderer  confesses  he 
was  upon  the  watch;  and,  coming  suddenly 
upon  him,  he  thrust  a  pitch-fork  into  his 
body  !  rifled  his  pockets,  and  was  makmg 
off.  But,  seeing  a  man  enter  the  field, 
whose  character  was  proverbially  execrated, 
he  paused,  to  ascertain  what  course  he 
would  take;  and^to  his  very  great  satisfac- 
tion saw  him  make  towards  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  the  body,  with  the  bloody  instru- 
ment beside  it.  The  man  started  at  the 
sight — then  knelt  down,  and  appear'd  to  be 
stanching  the  blood ;  on  which,  Wilhames 
a,dvanced  to  the  spot,  and,  pretending  great; 
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surprise  and  horror,  tax'd  the  other  with 
the  murder ;  who,  far  from  being  intimidat- 
ed at  the  charge,  or  relaxing  in  his  humane 
efforts,  desired  his  accuser  to  lend  what  as- 
sistance he  could  to  the  gentleman,  and 
that  there  was  time,  afterwards,  to  think  of 
the  murderer.  Williames  own'd  he  paid 
no  attention  to  this  remonstrance;  but, 
without  the  least  compunction,  gave  the 
alarm  of  murder,  and  the  innocent  man  was 
secured.  Circumstances  went  strongly 
against  him:  he  w^as  committed — tried — 
condemn' d — and  executed  !  (Philip  shud- 
dered) "  wdiilst  his  infamous  persecutor  es- 
caped with  impunity,  at  the  time.  Bi:t 
the  vengeance  of  an  otfended  Deity,  speedi- 
ly, overtook  him,  ere  he  had  time  to  enjoy 
much  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth;  the  remain- 
der of  which,  we  understand,  has  been  re* 
stored  to  the  legal  heir  of  tlie  deceased.*' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  wonderful  discovery,"  Home, 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenglass  castle 
stood  a  small,  but  handsome  house,  belong- 
ing to  a  Major  Plunkett — 

"  A  veteran,  bluff,  and  hardy  soldier  !'* 

whose  family  comprised  one  only  daughter, 
about  the  same  age  as  Lady  Sarah,  who  was 
almost  her  sole  companion.  AVith  this  fa- 
mily, and  that  of  the  present  Lord  Neville, 
(her  husband's  uncle)  Lady  Neville  still  kept 
up  a  correspondence ;  while  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  she  was  as  dead. 

Major  Plunkett  calFd  at  the  castle,  one 
day,  to  congratulate  the  ladies  on  their  for- 
tunate preservation  from  the  banditti  -,  and 
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was  introduced  to  Travers,  as  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  it.  The  old 
man's  cheek  glow'd  with  satisfaction  as 
they  rehearsed  the  gallantry  of  their  cham- 
pion ;  he  applauded  his  conduct,  swore  he 
was  a  brave  lad,  and  wish'd  him  a  good 
wife — concluding — 

**  Non€  but  the  brare  deserve  the  fair  !^ 

Philip  shrunk  from  his  praises  ;  and  only 
replied — he  had  over-rated  his  trifling  ser- 
vice. 

*'  No  such  thing — ^but  merit  is  always 
diffident/'  rejoined  the  major.  "  By  the 
bye,"  turning  to  the  ladies,  '*  my  girl  ex- 
pects to  see  you,  at  dinner,  on  Sunday, 
you  know  she  is  not  one  that  will  easily 
take  a  denial)  and  we  shall  receive  addi- 
tional pleasure  if  your  young  guest  will  be 
of  our  party.'* 

To  this.  Lady  Neville  replied,  she  should 
be  happy  to  have  him  as  an  escort,  but  was 
apprehensive  it  would  be  too  soon  for  him 
to  venture  out,  in  his  weak  condition. 

'*  Weak  fig's   end!"  cried  the  colonel  j 
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it  will  do  him  good,  and  give  you  a  protec- 
tor. I  shall  hope  to  see  you,  Mr.  Travers; 
and  will  give  you  the  best  fare  my  house  af- 
fords, and  a  hearty  welcome  into  the  bar- 
gain.'' 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  Sir,"  said  Philip  :  *'  the 
sample  I  have,  already,  received,  con- 
vinces me  your  country  is  justly  famed  for 
it's  hospitality.     I  shall  attend  you." 

Poor  Sarah  had  been  on  thorns,  all  this 
time;  she  had  dreaded  Travers's  refusal  to 
accompany  them  ;  and  yet,  after  her  mo- 
ther's observation,  she  was  half  sorry  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  It  may  be  almost 
superfluous  to  say,  our  hero  stood  pretty 
high  in  her  good  graces. 

The  day  came,  and  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  major's  house;  who,  with  his  lovely 
daughter,  Esther,  express' d  his  satisfaction 
at  seeing  them. 

The  latter,  who  was  of  a  lively  turn,  ad- 
dressing her  friend,  said :  "  Sarah,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Gracious  !  how  you 
are  alter'd  !  Why,  your  face  looks  as  long 
as  a  noviciate's  after  ten  months'  proba- 
tion !     You  look -much  more  like  an  invalid 
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than  Mr.  Travers ;  and,  if  I  did  not  know 
the  peacefuhiess  of  your  nature,  I  should 
conjecture  it  was  you  who  sivinged\he  ruf- 
fians ! — In  sober  sadness,  I  believe,  you  are 
in  love  !" 

Sarah's  cheeks  flushed  even  to  scarlet, 
and  she  was  stamrxiering  out  a  something, 
when  the  annunciation  of  dinner  put  a  pe- 
riod to  the  subject,  to  tiie  no  s;nail  relief  of 
her  embarrassment. 

The  cloth  drawn,  Plunkett  demanded  of 
our  hero  if  he  were  in  the  army ; 
when  the  other  replied,  he  was  on  iiis  way 
to  Dublin,  to  procure  a  commission,  when 
accident  dttain'dhim  at  Ravenglass. 

"Take  care  what  you  do!''  quoth  the 
major.  *'  Many  a  young  fellow  enters  the 
army,  for  the  sake  of  a  red  coat  and  cock- 
ade. Tliey  fancy  the  women  are  like  tur- 
kies,  I  suppose,  and  ran  after  every  thing 
that  is  scarlet.  I  do  n't  mean  this  to  apply 
to  vou :  you  have  courac^e  enouirh  for  a 
field-marshal;  and  as  to  the  military  para- 
phernalia, you  have  no  occasion  for  that  t& 
back  you  vvith  the  ladies — you  can  do  your 
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business,  there,  pretty  well  as  it  is,  or  I  am 
consumedly  mistaken." 

Lady  Sarah  sigh'd,  involuntarily.  "Ah  ! 
thought  she,  '^  if  his  heart  be  already  en- 
gaged, poor  Sarah's  must  break  asunder!'* 

I^sther  gave  a  hem,  which  too  truly  de- 
clared, she  guessed  the  reason — and,  again, 
the  former  colour'd  deeply. 

All  this  pass'd  unnoticed  by  any  one  else; 
and,  late  in  the  evening,  the  party  separated. 

The  youth,  and  naturally  robust  consti- 
tution of  Travers  soon  restored  him  to  con- 
valescence. Lady  Neville  paid  him  the 
attention  of  a  parent,  and  the  amiable  Sa- 
rah was  never  so  happy  as  in  his  society. 
Nature  had  endow'd  both  mother  and 
daughter  with  great  beauty  ;  though  that 
of  the  former  was,  evidently,  upon  the  de- 
cline, like  a  full-blown  rose,  half  faded ; 
while  her  daughter  resembled  the  forward 
bud,  whose  beauteous  petals  become,  each 
day,  more  lovely  and  conspicuous.  Added 
to  this,  a  melancholy  languor  pervaded 
tier  fme  features,  which,  instead  of  les- 
senin<r,    increased    their    effect,    and   did 
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not  fail  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of 
interest  in  our  hero ;  who  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  to  himself,  very  reluctant- 
ly, that  the  observations  of  Hawbuck, 
relative  to  Lady  Sarah,  were  too  well 
founded.  Whenever  they  met,  the  tremu- 
lous tone  of  voice  in  which  '^  she  hoped  he 
v/as  better/*  and  the  downcast  eye,  (that 
tell-tale  of  the  soul)  which  awaited  his  re- 
ply, spoke  so  much  the  language  of  love, 
that  a  novice  could  not  have  misinterpreted 
their  tendency. 

The  observations  were  unwillingly  made. 
Philip,  still,  sigh'd  for  the  cherish'd  scenes 
of  Ocikendale — for  the  charms  of  his  yet- 
adored  Rachael.  A  sick  room  is  a  severe 
monitor,  and  more  likely  to  recall  the  mind 
to  reflection  than  the  precepts  of  a  hundred 
philosophers.  His  mind  —  "  asleep ^azvakey 
— still,  or  in  action,'' — reverted  to  the  village 
of  his  youth;  the  phantom  of  ambition  fled 
before  the  substance  of  reason,  and  he,  once 
more,  dared  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  futurity 
—  when,  blest  in  the  possession  of  his  first, 
(indeed  his  only)  love,  and  crown'd  with  an 
humble  competence,  he  should  be  enabled, 
F  5 
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as  a  husband,  to  repair  the  injustice  of  the 
lover. 

Such  being  his  present  sentiments,  it  may- 
be well  conceived  he  regarded  the  growing 
partiaHty  of  Sarah,  with  uneasiness.  Her 
solicitude  had  been  evident,  on  the  day  of 
their  excursion  to  the  major*s,  on  account 
of  his  health;  and  an  incident  occurr'd, 
soon  afterwards,  which  determined  him  to 
hasten  his  departure  from  Ravenglass,  and 
it's  pleasing  inmates. 

He  was  going  from  his  own  chamber,  to 
the  parlour,  where  the  family  usually  assem- 
bled, when,  in  passing  through  the  picture- 
gallery,  he  discover'd  Lady  Sarah,  gazing 
upon  one  of  the  paintings.  He  advanced, 
on  tiptoe,  and  tapp'd  her  gently  upon  the 
shoulder;  asking  what  piece  was  so  fortu- 
nate :as  to  engross  her  attention. 

"  I  am  contemplating  the  death  of  Hec- 
tor; and  the  sorrows  of  Andromache  over 
his  body,''  she  said.  ''  How  much  is  the 
fate  of  that  warrior  to  be  pitied  !" 

"  Rather  how  much  to  be  envied  !"  re- 
turn'd  Travers.  "  He  perish'd  in  defence 
of  his  dearest  rights  ;  and  the  tear  of  such 
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a  woman  as  Andromache  is  a  brighter  re- 
cord of  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  than  all  the 
panegyrics  ever  yet  produced  in  sculptor'd 
marble.'* 

The  thought  of  Rachael  had  given  a 
fillip  to  his  imagination,  and,  thereby,  pro- 
duced this  rhapsody;  nay,  he  forgot  before 
whom  he  was  uttering  it,  until,  turning  his 
eyes  upon  his  companion,  he  discover'd 
her's  to  be  full  of  tears. 

**  By  your  declaration  to  Major  Plun- 
kctt,"  said  she,  half  choked  with  tears, 
''  you  seem  bent  on  embracing  the  dange- 
rous profession  of  a  soldier  —  perilous  situa- 
tion !  But  should  the  fortune  of  war  de- 
mand your  life,  some  favour'd  fair  one 
(lovely  and  constant  as  the  Trojan  dame) 
would,  doubtless,  lament  your  fall,  and  that 
of  her  own  happiness  ?" 

The  idea  of  Rachael's  distress,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  circumstance,  darted  across 
his  mind  like  lightning;  and  he,  uncon- 
consciously,  ejaculated  —  "  Merciful  Hea- 
ven avert  that  affliction !  spare  her.  Oh  I 
God  !  such  a  pang  !'* 

A  deep  sigh  succeeded,  which  was  res- 
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ponded  by  his  fair  companion ;  who  rush'd 
from  him,  saying  :  — 

"  It  is  accomplished !  — and  I  am  doom*d 
to  wretchedness  1" 

"  God  forbid  !'*  exclaimed  Esther  Plun- 
kett,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  castle,  and 
against  whom  her  friend  had  nearly  ran; 
''  you  deserve  a  better  fate.  Hey  !  Mr. 
Travers  with  you  !  That  man  seems  always 
to  make  you  unhappy;  and  I  wonder, 
Sarah,  you  are  so  much  with  him.  But, 
come  along  with  me,  my  love,  and  try  to 
tranquillise  your  spirits.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Travers,  you  are  worse  than  a  young  Blue 
Beard  ;  for  he  only  took  the  women's  Jieads 

away but  you  have  no  more  mercy  upon 

their  hearts  T* 

Travers  was  riveted  to  the  spot,  by 
amazement  at  this  charge  from  Miss  Plun- 
kett,  whom  he  consider'd  a  stranger  to  the 
partiality  with  which  Lady  Sarah  honoured 
him;  till  the  voice  of  Humphry  recall'd 
him  to  himself. 

"  Oh!  Sir!"  cried  the  latter,  ''  Lady 
Neville  be  waiting  for  thee  in  the  blue  par- 
lour. —  She  sent  /  all  over  the  park,  and 
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said,  as  how,  she  was  afeard  I  should  catch 
thee  in  some  hairy  part,  which  would  not 
do  your  health  no  good.'* 

"  Say  I  will  be  with  her  immediately,*' 
quoth  Philip. 

"  I  Willi,  Sir.  But  I  do  see  that  thy  old 
tricks  ha'  na'  left  thee,  yet.  I  met  Lady 
Sary  upon  the  stairs,  with  Miss  Easter 
Plunkcatt ;  and,  dong  me!  if  she  did  not 
look  like  Greasy  Jane. 

**  Why,  fair  maid,  in  every  feature, 
*'  Are  sich  signs  of  fear  repressed? 

*'  The  be'st  like  the  Grand  Hoftyman 
Singer^  and  hast  a  sarraglery  wherever  thee 
dost  bide." 

'^  Your  observations  are  ill-timed,"  quoth 
his  master,  with  asperity.  "  Begone,  and 
deliver  my  message  to  Lady  Neville." 

"  I  be  gone.  Sir,  I  be  gone,"  said  Hum- 
phry ;  "  and  will  put  my  best  leg  foremost." 

''You'll  be  puzzled  to  find  it,  I  fancy; 
they  are  both  so  good,"  interrupted  Philip, 
who  was  irritated  at  what,  he  thought,  his 
man's  impertinence. 

'^  Thank  thee,  Sir  3  though  I  know  thee 
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best  speaking  Higher — O'Nicholasly — for 
one  of  the  sailors,  in  the  packet  said,  my 
legs  were  like  a  canivho,  and  the  maids  be- 
low call  I,  Sharpshins.'' 

A  look  from  his  master,  and  one  not  of 
the  most  placid  nature,  check'd  him;  but^ 
as  he  left  the  gallery,  he  mutter'd 


"  If  ever  I  follow  a  lovier  again, 
**  The  devil  shall  be  his  sarvant  /" 


^'  And  a  devil  of  a  servant  you  are  !  '*  said 
Travers,  slowly  following. 

The  same  night,  as  he  stood  at  his  cham- 
ber window,  gazing  on  the  moon,  which 
rode,  in  unclouded  majesty,  in  the  Heavens, 
and  persuading  himself  that  Rachael  might, 
at  the  time,  be  regarding  the  same  orb, 
Philip  discerned  the  white  figure,  which 
first  led  him  into  the  castle,  gliding  along 
the  court-yard.  He  had,  often,  heard  it 
mentioned,  with  a  reverential  awe,  amongst 
the  inhabitants  -,  no  one  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  presence  of  this  mysterious, 
nocturnal  visitant. 

Impeird  by  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  re- 
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lieve  them  from  their  superstitious  fears, 
he  darted  down  the  stairs,  and,  again,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  apparition,  as  it  issued 
through  the  great  gates.  It  proceeded, 
with  a  solemn  step,  and  Philip  traced  it  to 
the  door  of  a  neighbouring  chapel,  which  it 

enter'd,  follow'd  by  Philip It  did  not,  as 

on  the  first  night,  bear  a  lamp;  but,  by  the 
light,  which  stream'd  through  the  ivy-grown 
casements,  he  beheld  it  fall  prostrate  before 
a  marble  tablet,  which  was  suspended 
against  the  wall,  where  it  remain'd  for  ma- 
ny minutes ;  and  now  Philip,  having  lei- 
sure to  contemplate  the  figure,  observed  it 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Lady  Sarah  ^ 
which  thought  was,  quickly,  converted  m- 
to  certainty  ! 

His  lips  were  unclosed,  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  her,  when  the  vacancy  of  her 
eye  proclaim'd,  "  that,  though  they  were 
open,  their  sense  was  shut,"  he  forbore  to 
speak — dreading  the  effect  of  awakening 
her,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place. — 
-He,  therefore,  follow'd  her,  at  a  trifling 
distance,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  her 
re-enter  her  own  chamber. 


He  wish'd  to  impart  this  transaction  to 
his  noble  hostess,  and  to  the  fair  apparition, 
itself;  but  the  breaking  of  it  required  so 
much  delicacy,  that  he  half  abjured  his 
purpose  ;  and  nothing  but  the  dread  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  latter  might  expose 
herself,  by  these  nocturnal  sleep-walks, 
could  have  induced  him  to  have  persevered 
in  his  intention.  At  length,  his  judgment 
deem'd  it  a  duty  to  intimate  the  occurrence ; 
but  in  as  pleasant  and  un-alarming  manner, 
as  was  in  his  power. 

"  My  dear,  young  friend,  how  do  you 
feel  yourself,  this  morning?'*  said  Lady 
Neville,  at  the  breakfast  table. — ''  What 
sort  of  rest  have  you  enjoy 'd  ?" 

"  I  did  not  retire  till  late,"  replied  Phihp: 
"  After  I  took  my  leave  of  you,  I  met  with 
company  so  interesting,  that  it  was  full  one 
o'clock  before  I  got  to  bed/' 

"  Indeed !  your  company  must  have  been 
agreeable,  to  have  engrossed  you  till  so  late 
an  hour, 

'*  Faith,  Madam,'*  said  Philip,  with  plea- 
santry, "  I  was  engaged  with  no  other  than 
the  spirit,  who  has  so  long  haunted  the  pur- 
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lieus  of  your  mansion.  Like  a  knight  in 
ancient  romance,  I  watch'd  its  turnings  and 
tvvistings ;  and,  although  so  recently  be- 
come your  guest,  at  Ravenglass  Castle,  can 
solve  a  mystery  that  has  puzzled  it's  esta- 
blished inhabitants.** 

*'  Can  you  be  serious?"  demanded  Lady 
Neville. 

"  Never  more  so  in  my  life.  The  spirit 
is  a  very  fair  one,  and  of  the  same" flesh  and 
blood  as  yourself — you  have  little  to  fear 
from  it,  take  my  word.'* 

''  If  you  mean  this  as  raillery,  I  take  it 
in  good  part,**  return*d  the  countess  5  *' but 
if  your  words  imply  a  serious  meaning,  pray, 
explain  them.** 

Thus  adjured,  he  w^ent  through  the  whole 
of  the  precedmg  night's  adventure;  and, 
w^hen  he  came  to  explain  who  the  reputed 
spectre  proved  to  be.  Lady  Sarah  started 
from  her  chair,  and  cried,  "  Impossible  ! 
you  are  bantering,  Mr.  Travers ! — I  in  the 
chapel,  at  midnight  ?" 

''  1  should  be  unworthy  of  the  hospitality 
with  which  I  have  beenentertain'd  by  your 
noble  mother,  could  I,  for  an  instant,  ban- 
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t€r  upon  such  a  subject  ^  and  the  levity 
with  which  I  commenced  my  assertion 
was,  only,  to  avoid  being  too  abrupt  in  the 
discovery.  Such  was  the  method  of  your 
procedure,  that  you  lock'd  the  chapel-door 
on  your  return ;  and  it  was  not  without 
some  small  exertion  I  was  able  to  avoid 
being  assign'd  to  a  very  cheerless  lodging 
for  the  night,  by  hurrying  past  you.'* 

Lady  Sarah's  look  express'd  increased 
astonishment;  and  Lady  Neville  once  more 
ask'd  him  if  he  were  in  earnest?  To  which 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  On  this  she 
turn'd  to  her  daughter,  and,  with  more  se- 
verity of  manner  than  Philip  had  heretofore 
seen  her  show,  said:  "  I  demand,  as  your 
mother,  to  be  told  what  took  you,  at  such 
an  hour,  to  such  a  place  ?" 

"  I  was  as  unconscious  as  the  child  un- 
born of  having  trodden  those  sacred  pre- 
cincts, at  so  awful  an  hour,  till  this  minute; 
yet  I  have  often  heard  of  the  wanderings  of 
sleep-walkers,  and  can,  as  I  think,  account 
for  mine.  But  first,  my  mother,  let  me 
deprecate  your  anger,  for  the  only  action  I 
ever  conceal'd  from  your  knowledge." 
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*•  Speak,"  quoth  Lady  Neville,  relaxing 
her  austerity  ;  ''  1  feel  convinced  that  you 
have  nothing  to  say  for  which  you  need  to 
blush." 

Philip  would  have  withdrav^nj  but  was 
desired  to  resume  his  seat  by  the  countess  s 
who  instructed  her  daughter  to  proceed. 

"  I  wish,  on  one  account,  that  the  trans- 
action had  continued  in   the  same  mystery 
wherein  it  has  hitherto  been  wrapp'd,"  said 
Sarah;    ''  not   on  my   own    account,   bat 
your's,  my  mother.    At  the  time  that  1  pre- 
vail'd  upon  you  to  allow  the  sacred  reiic 
you  possess'd  of  my  honoured,  though  un- 
known father,  to  be  deposited  within   the 
chapel,  (as  fearing  it  but  fed  your  grief)  I 
procured  a  private  key  thereof,  that  I  might 
occasionally  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  peace 
of  his  soul ;  and  hardly  has  a  day  gone  by 
without   my    paying   my   duty  there.     To 
this    circumstance   I    attribute   my   night- 
walks;  as  the  subject  of  my  veneration  not 
only    has    occupied   my    waking   thought, 
but  has   often  haunted  me  in  my  dreams. 
But    I   see    I   have    opened    your    wounds 
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afresh.  Ah !  mother,  forgive  your  poor 
Sarah!'' 

*'  Peace,  my  child  !*'  interrupted  Lady 
Neville,  wiping  the  tears  from  off  her  own 
cheek ;  "  assuage  your  apprehensions : 
those  wounds  cannot  be  opened  which^  were 
never  heal'd.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Travers, 
my  heart  is  full,  and  must  have  vent. 
Mine  are  no  common  griefs:  I  mourn  the 
fate  of  a  murdered  husband  —  murdered  bv 
the  decree  of  a  most  inhuman  tribunal ;  and 
of  a  son  —  torn  from  my  widow'd  arms,  ere 
yet  his  infant  tongue  had  learned  to  lisp  the 
name  of  mother.  O  !  my  poor  boy  !  art 
thou  yet  living  ?  or,  has  death  cut  short  the 
thread  of  thy  existence  ?  If  thou  dost  sur- 
vive, perhaps,  in  some  base  servitude,  thou 
art  dragging  out  thy  days,  ignorant  of  the 
rank  to  which  thou  wert  born  !" 

**  O,  madam  !"  cried  Travers,  in  a  tone 
of  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  and  with 
an  effort  to  prevent  his  gushing  tears  from 
disgracing  him,  by  overflowing  their  chan- 
nels, '^  your  story  comes  home  to  my  feel- 
ings.    In  me  you  bdiold  the  forlorn  child 
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of  misery,  left  to  the  care  of  strangers  hi  my 
infancy,  and  still  a  waif  upon  the  wide  sur- 
face of  existence.  I  have  no  relative  on 
earth,  but  am  w-andering,  an  alien  to  my 
kind.  O  !  thou  lovely  resemblance  !  (tak- 
ing the  miniature  from  his  bosom)  by  whose 
means  I  vainly  hoped  to  trace  my  origin, 
never  wilt  thou  conduct  me  to  the  authors 
of  my  W' retched  existence  !'' 

Here  he  stopp'd,  grief-choked  3  and  the 
portrait,  which  he  held  clasp'd  between  his 
hands,  in  wiping  his  face,  slipp'd  from 
his  hold,  and  fell  suspended  upon  his  w^aist- 
coat 

The  resemblance  immediately  met  the 
eyes  of  Lady  Neville,  who  exclaim'd, 
^'  Gracious  God  !  where  —  by  what  means 
came  you  possess'd  of  that  picture  r" 

"  It  was  given  me  by  the  person  who 
had  charitably  rear'd  me,  w  hen,  driven  by 
persecution,  I  left  w  hat  I  may  call  my  na- 
tive place  5  and  with  a  strict  injunction  to 
be  careful  of  it,  as  the  only  chance  of 
discovering  my  birth,'*  replied  Philip, 
wondering  at  the  earnestness  of  the  last 
question. 
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"  Can  it  be  possible  ?'*  said  the  agitated 
countess.  **  Oh,  bounteous  Heaven  !  mock 
me  not  !  If  I  have  found  him,  I  am 
bless'd  indeed  !  But,  oh !  to  be  deceived, 
vv^ould  be  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
•  death!'* 

Travers  seized  the  picture,  and  his  eye 
suddenly  glanced  from  the  portrait  to  the 
features  before  him.  Conviction  flashed  up- 
on his  brain — the  resemblance  was  too 
striking  longer  to  escape  his  notice  —  he 
dropp'd  upon  his  knee,  and,  clasping  his 
hands,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  this  be  not  a 
dream,  you  are  my  mother  !'' 

"  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  in  it  !'*  re- 
turn'd  the  enraptured  mother,  as  she  raised 
and  embraced  him ;  *'  and  nature  tells  me 
thou  art  my  son  !  Sarah,  embrace  your...." 

She  said  no  more.  The  colour  had  va- 
nish'd  from  the  face  of  Sarah  —  she  strove 
to  speak,  but  was  incapable ;  her  agitated 
frame  was  convulsed,  her  spirits  were  ex- 
hausted, and  she  fell  back,  motionless,  in  her 
chair. 

In  this  insensate  state.  Lady  Neville  and 
Esther,  with  the  help  of  a  servant,  bore  her 
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to  her  chamber  -,  and,  as  she  continued  very 
ill,  PhiUp  was  painfully  constrained  to  forego 
the  society  of  those  near,  and  dear,  newly- 
found  relatives,  for  the  present.  Many 
messages  were  brought  to  him  from  the 
sick-chamber,  during  a  day  of  torturing 
suspense^— a  day  on  which,  to  him,  father 
Time  seem'd  to  have  chpp'd  his  wings,  and 
to  have  made  a  stand. 

At  night,  he  was  join'd  by  Lady  Ne- 
ville. 

"  My  dear  son,"  she  said,  '^  your  sister 
grows  worse  and  worse  ;"  (the  appellations 
were  new  to  our  hero,  and  thrilFd  upon  the 
chords  of  his  heart)  ;  '^  she  is  perfectly  de- 
lirious, raves  almost  unremittingly,  accusing 
herself  as  a  wrench  unfit  to  live,  and  often 
uttering  your  name.  In  short,  the  compli- 
cated occurrences  of  this  day  appear  to  me 
as  a  vision,  and  hardly  can  I  persuade  my- 
self they  are  otherwise.  Retire,  my  Philip, 
and  may  the  angel  of  peace  hover  around 
your  pillow  !  The  cup  of  happiness,  unal- 
loy'd,  is  too  precious  for  the  lips  of  mortals. 
Joy   and   depression,  alternately,  assail  the 
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human  mind,  as  fall  the  shades  of  night, 
and  the  beams  of  the  sun  rise,  upon  the  face 
of  nature.  But,  gracious  God  !  avert  my 
forebodings,  which  tell  me,  I  have  found 
one  child,  only  to  lose  another. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Where  that  old  woman  night  and  day  did  pray, 
Upon  her  beads,  devoutly  penitent ; 

Nine  hundred  Pater-nosters,  every  day, 
And  thrice  nine  hundred  Aves  she  was  wont  to  say. 
And,  to  augment  her  painful  penance  more, 

Thrice  ev'ry  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit. 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wore, 
And  thrice  three  times  did  fast  from  any  bit ! 

Spekssr. 


Lady  Sarah's  disease  long  baffled  the  efforts 
of  the  physician  ;  who,  at  length,  declared, 
as  his  opinion,  that  something  lay  heavy  on 
the  mind  of  his  patient. 

"  All  I  can  do,  will  be  to  abate  the  fever, 
if  possible,**  concluded  he;  '^  and,  after 
that,  should  I  succeed,  the  soothing  voice 
of  tenderness  will  be  more  efficacious,  in 
my  judgment,  than  all  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians could  do  for  her.*' 

VOL.  IL  a 
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On  the  fourth  day,  the  fever  arose  to  an 
alarmhig  height — but  exhausted  nature  no 
longer  supported  the  invalid  with  words  : 
her  sunken  eye  wander'd  on  vacancy,  and 
those  hps,  which  lately  might  have  vied 
with  the  carnation,  were  now  parch' d  and 
colourless. 

On  one  side  of  the  bed  sat  the  physician, 
pressing  her  pulse,  and  contemplating  his 
watch  j  on  the  other,  the  heart-stricken  pa- 
rent, watching  every  movement  of  his 
countenance. 

After  some  time,  he  shook  his  head,  and 
ejaculated,  "  It  must  be  done  —  it  must  be 
done!" 

He  pour'd  a  draught  down  her  throat, 
and  again  seated  himself  beside  her.  At 
length  she  closed  her  eyes  —  she  breathed 
more  freely — and  a  gentle  perspiration  took 
place.  At  the  termination  of  three  hours, 
(which  to  Lady  Neville  appear'd  as  many 
days)  the  patient  open'd  her  languid  eyes^ 
and  ask'd  for  her  mother. 

"  I  am  here,  my  love!"  answered  the 
countess,  in  the  most  tender  accents. 

"  I  have  had  a  very  long  dream,   and  a 
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very  frightful  one,"  said  Sarah.     **  Thank 
Heaven  !   I  am  awake  again.'* 

The  doctor  check'd  Lady  Neville,  who 
was  going  to  give  full  vent  to  her  emotions 
of  joy,  reminding  her,  that  composure  would 
tend  more  to  the  perfect  restoration  of  Sa- 
rah than  any  thing  else }  at  the  same  time, 
he  assured  her  ladyship  that  all  his  appre- 
hensions of  death  were  dissipated. 

This  welcome  intelligence  she  was  de- 
sirous to  communicate  to  Philip;  and,  leav- 
ing the  room,  she  encounter'd  him  without 
the  door.  Solicitous  about  his  sister,  he  had 
station'd  himself  at  the  threshold  of  her 
chamber,  hardly  daring  to  breath,  from  the 
fear  of  disturbing  her. 

Mutual  congratulations  pass'd  between 
them  -y  and  the  next  day  was  iix'd  for  the 
mutual  recital  of  their  past  lives.  They  met 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  countess 
once  more  indulged  herself  in  the  exquisite 
luxury  of  embracing  a  long-lost  child — say- 
ing, as  she  survey'd  him  attentively,  "  Thou 
art  the  image  of  thy  noble  father :  at  the 
first  glance  my  senses  acknowledged  the  re- 
semblance :  hence  the  exclamation  which  I 
G  2 
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uttered  on  the  night  your  valour  saved  me 
from  the. robbers :  for  scarce  could  I  believe 
but  the  re-animated  form  of  my  dear  Ne- 
ville stood  before  me." 

"  Whilst  my  heart,  slow  to  the  dictates 
of  nature,  avow'd  not  the  presence  of  a  be- 
ing so  very  long  desired— so  long...." 

''  Blame  not  yourself,"  interrupted  the 
countess;  ^'  time  and  sorrow  make  dreadful 
havock  on  the  human  frame,  and  may  defy 
the  keenest  memory  or  penetration.  It  is 
enough  thou  art  here,  at  last,  to  give  me 
solace." 

"  And  never  will  I  forget  my  gratitude 
to  Providence,  that  made  me  the  instrument 
of  defending  a  mother,  and  a  sister,  from  bru- 
tality. But  tell  me,  (for  my  soul  pants  to 
know  it)  tell  me  the  history  of  yourself,  and 
ofmy  father— Oh!  tell  me  all!" 

^'  My  story  is  long  ;  but  I  shall  relate  it 
minutely,  as  I  wish  it  to  live  in  your  me- 
mory." 

*^  Every  word  from  your  lips  will  be  inde- 
libly stamped  thereon,  as  though  it  were  en- 
graven upon  marble,"  .  said  the  duteous 
youth. 
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"  Your  sister,  I  know  Hot  why,  declines 
to  see  JOU:,  at  present ;  nay,  she  has  con- 
jured  me  not  to  name  you  in  her  hearing," 
said  her  ladyship;  "  the  effect,  t  conjec- 
ture, of  her  late  malady,  whiclx  time  will 
meliorate.'^  (PhUip  rightly  guess'd  her  rea- 
son for  wishing  to  shim  him,  and  sigh'd  at 
the  conviction).  ^'  x\ud  now,  my  son,  listen 
to  my  tale,  and  draw  a  proper  inference 
from  it/* 

*' Proceed;  I  am  all  attention;"  quoth 
Philip. 

*'  My  father.  Lord  Ravenglass,  (one  of 
the  most  antient  barons  this  island  boasted) 
died  while  1  was  a  child  ;  leaving  me  to  tiie 
guardianship  of  a  brother,  by  much  my  el- 
der, on  whom  his  titles  and  estates  de- 
volved— but,  woe  for  me  !  he  inherited  not 
his  virtues. 

"  Cornelius  (that  was  my  brother's  name) 
was  bred  a  catholic,  of  which  persuasion 
were  the  whole  of  our  family.  Gloomy  and 
unsocial,  superstitious  and  vindictive,  he 
resrarded  everv  one  of  a  different  relii^ion 
as  an  enemy  to  the  Supreme  Eeing  ;  and 
Irecjuentl}'  avow'd,  he  should  have  thought 
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it  no  sill  to  exterminate  the  whole  race  of 
heretics ! 

"  These  sentiments  were  nourished  and 
encouraged  by  his  confessor.  Father  Der- 
mot,  a  wretch  equally  cruel  and  insiduous  ; 
who,  under  the  cloak  of  sanctity,  scrupled 
not  to  perform  the  most  atrocious  actions. 
To  this  man  was  the  care  of  my  conscience 
intrusted  by  my  infatuated  brother;  but  I 
profited  little  by  such  precepts  as  he  wished 
to  instill.  I  tnrn'd,  with  disgust,  from  the 
malice  and  virulence  with  which  be  used  to 
thunder  out  his  denunciations  against  the 
protestants  —  my  heart  revolted  from  the 
suggestion  of  persecuting  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, because  they  were  of  a  different  mode 
of  thinking;  and  I,  ultimately,  entertain'd 
such  a  dislike  for  the  priest,  that  I  dechned 
all  further  histriiction  at  his  hand. 

^^  This  highly  incensed  my  brother,  who, 
as  I  have  told  you,  paid  the  blindest  obe- 
dience to  the  wretch ;  and  he  gave  me  to 
understand,  that  I  could  not  more  seriously 
offend  him,  than  by  evincing  the  least  disre- 
spect for  his  confessor. 

"  '  He  is  a  good  man,'  continued  he;  *  a 
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man  of  probity  and  understandings  and  *tis 
my  peremptory  order  that  you  pay  every  at- 
tention to  him.  He  will  eradicate  those 
weeds  of  ignoraiicej  which  seem  to  choke 
yovir  judgement,  and  teach  you  the  princi- 
ples of  the  true  religion.' 

''  In  this  manner,  peri^ecuted  on  one  side 
l)y  Father  Dermot,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
him  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  assisted  me, 
I  completed  my  sixteenth  year.  I  was  re- 
markably tall  for  my  age,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty  that  there  were 
symptoms  of  decline  in  my  appearance  : 
to  guard  against  the  increase  of  which, 
they  advised  my  removal  to  a  more  southern 
latitude  ^  and  we  embark'd  for  Cadiz. 

"  It  appeared  to  me,  that  my  brother  se- 
lected this  place  on  account  of  his  own 
powerful  inclination  to  the  catholic  faith; 
and  this  surmise  was  justified  by  the  obser- 
vations I  was  enabled  to  mak3  during  my 
stay  in  Spain. 

*'  Landing  upon  the  quay  at  Cadiz,  our 
eyes  were  saluted  with  a  most  animated 
prospect:  a   multitude  of  fruiterers,  w^ater- 
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sellers,  wine-sellers,  cooks,  and  ballad- 
singers,  constantly  assemble  there.  Here 
was  one  group  seated  around  a  jug  of  wine, 
and  playing  at  cards;  another  dancing; 
and  a  third  boxing.  But,  on  the  arrival  of 
a  boat,  a  cry  ensued  of  '  Jl  I  piierto  I  Al ! 
puerto  r  and  every  one  crowded  to  the 
stairs,  in  tumult  and  confusion, 

*^  In  few  places  is  found  such  a  union  of 
the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life,  as  in  Ca- 
diz ;  but,  though  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
awhile  amused  me,  I  enjoy 'd  little  of  either, 
mixing  very  little  in  society. 

''  Amongst  the  few  families  with  whom  I 
kept  up  a  correspondence,  was  that  of  a 
grandee,  named  Don  Christoval,  a  man  of 
great  fortune  and  politeness.  To  the  invi- 
tation I  received  for  a  fete,  which  he  was 
about  to  give,  in  consequence  of  some  na- 
tional and  important  concern,  I  wisli'd  to 
return  a  refusal  (as  though  a  presentiment 
had  bid  mc  shun  the  ills  which  would  ac- 
crue from  that  event) ;  but  Cornelius,  who 
usually  tlp.varted  my  desires,  iiisisted  on  my 
accompanying  him. 
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'^  Fatal  mandate !  unnatural  brother  ! 
to  what  accumulated  miseries  hast  thou  not 
exposed  me  ! 

"  Amongst  the  company  was  a  young 
naval  officer,  whom  our  host  presented  as 
Earl  Neville,  and  our  countryman ;  and 
who  solicited  my  hand  in  the  dance.  Na- 
ture had  form'd  him  to  please;  the  emanation 
of  his  full  black  eyes  —  the  perfect  symme- 
try of  his  figure  —  the  elegance  of 

**'  But  wherefore  should  I  describe  him 
to  you  ?  In  every  mirror  that  you  glance 
your  eye  upon,  you  v.  ill  see  his  counter- 
part. Yes,  my  Philip,  such  as  you  now 
appear  was  your  loved  father,  (at  once  the 
source  of  all  my  comfort  and  of  all  my  pain) 
W'hen  first  my  virgin  heart  acknowledged 
him  it's  lord. 

*'  Look  down,  oh  !  spirit  of  my  murder'd 
Neville  !  look  down,  and  vouch,  though 
years  have  elapsed  since  thou  wert  torn 
from  me,  this  widow'd  heart  has  never 
swerved  from  the  faith  it  pledged  thee  at 
the  altar!" 

Philip's  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  lips  trem- 
G  o 
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bled,  with  indignation,  as  he  exclaimed  — 
*^  Murdered  !  my  parent  murder'd  !  —  Oh  ! 
tell  me  by  whom,  and  never  will  I  rest  till 
I  have  purchased  retribution  —  blood  for 
blood!" 

'^  Noble  boy !  thou  true  descendent  of 
the  gallant  Neville,  accept  a  mother's 
thanks  —  a  mother's  blessing!"  said  the 
countess.  '^  But  be  composed,  and  listen 
to  the  sequel ;  whereby  you  will  fmd  that 
though  vice  may  lord  it  for  a  season,  virtue 
will  assert  her  right,  and  the  injured  even- 
tually meet  with  redress." 

"  The  attentions  of  Lord  Neville,  during 
the  evening,  completely  enthrali'd  my  green 
affections  —  I  thought,  I  dream'd,  of  no 
other  object  —  every  other  consideration  was 
absorb' d  in  the  sweet  delirium. 

^*  His  visits  were  frequent;  and,  although 
my  brother's  distant  and  suspicious  temper 
prevented  his  showing  any  cordiality  on 
those  occasions,  he  received  him  with  com- 
mon civility. 

*^  One  day,  after  the  departure  of  his 
lordship,  Cornelius  address'd  me  with  a  sar- 
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castle  levity,  very  different  from  his  usual 
manner,  and  which  show'd  he  was  as  able 
to  answer  his  own  question  as  I  w'as. 

"  '  Can  you  divine  what  object  Lord  Ne- 
ville has  in  view  by  the  very  frequent  calls 
w:ith  which  he  honours  us  ? ' 

"  I  colour'd  —  stammer'd  —  falter'd — and 
replied,  '•  Not  I  :  but,  surely,  *tis  no  un- 
common thing  for  a.  stranger  in  a  foreign 
Lmd  to  strive  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with 
his  countryman.' 

"  '  'Tis  so  uncommon  a  thing  for  one 
man  to  cultivate  the  friendsliip  of  any-other, 
on  any  principle  save  that  of  interest,  that 
1  conceive  it  to  be  impossible.  You  are  the 
magnet  that  attracts  him  —  and,  more,  you 
know  it.  But,  beware  of  trifling  with  me. 
Me  is  a  protestant  —  cursed  be  the  wliole 
sect !  —  and  I  demand  a  solemn  promise 
from  you,  that  you  will  never  be  his  wife. 
Speak — ansv.'er  me  !' 

"  Again  I  hesitated;  but  lie  shook  me 
violently  by  the  arm,  and. extorted  from  me 
an  unequivocal  obligation  that  I  would  ne- 
ver wed  Lord  Neville. 

''  'I  am  satisfied/    said  he,   '  and  shall 
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treat  him  with  more  condescension,  since  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  But  see 
you  abide  by  your  word,  or  dread  the  se- 
verest torture  my  vengeance  can  inflict  up- 
on you  !  leather  would  I  see  you  perish  in 
the  street,  the  victim  of  disease  and  famine, 
than  married  to  a  heretic  !  By  the  blessed 
Trinity  !  should  you  deceive  me,  1 11  rack 
imagination  to  it's  utmost  for  sufferings  fov 
you!  I^Iark  my  threat;  and,  if  you  pro- 
voke the  execution,  blame  your  own  rash- 
ness that  pulls  the  bolt  upon  you  !* 

''  I  shuddcr'd  as  he  stalk'd  from  the 
room :  his  threats  still  rung  in  my  ears— and 
I  anticipated  that  my  love  for  Neville  would 
be  the  grave  of  my  peace. 

**  We  were  frequently  alone,  and  Neville 
was  too  ardent  a  lover  to  let  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pouring  out  his  passion;  to  which. 
I  iisten'd  in  mute  attention,  and  agony.  He 
perceived  that  the  coldness  I  exercised  to- 
wards him  was  assumed ;  he  used  every  en- 
dearing art  to  soften  me ;  and  concluded  by 
*)egging  my  permission  to  make  proposals 
on  mv  account  to  my  brother.  But,  alas  ! 
I  too  well  knew  the  nature  of  the  haughty. 
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bigoted  Ravenglass,  to  hope  for  his  assent, 
after  his  late  declaration  ;  and  intimated  as 
much  to  my  lover. 

"  '  Then  he  is  a  tyrant,  and  unworthy  the 
confidence  your  father  reposed  in  him, 
when  he  nominated  him  your  guardian,* 
replied  he.  '  But  why,  my  beloved, 
should  you  resort  to  the  consent  of  a  man, 
who,  from  false  and  superstitious  induce- 
ments only,  would  oppose  your  inclinations? 
Why  not  contide  in  him  who  hves  but  for 
you  —  and  who,  with  the  treasure  of  your 
hand,  would  receive  a  legal  right  to  protect 
you  ?■ 

"  '  I  see,  I  own  your  love  for  me,'  said  I^ 
*  but,  should  I  marry  without  my  brother's 
approbation,  I  bring  a  portionless  orphan  to 
your  arms.  Would  it  be  just  thus  to  re- 
ward your  honourable  attachment }  And 
more,  such  is  the  vindictive  nature  of  the 
man  I  dread,  such  his  erroneous  zeal,  that 
never  would  he  cease  to  persecute  you.  — 
I  shudder  at  the  danger  to  which  such  a 
step  would  expose  you  !' 

''  '  Your  terrors  overcome  you.  Fear  not 
for  me  :  I  wear  a  sword,  and  have  an  arm 
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capable  to  defend  myself  and  thee/  quoth 
the  high-spirited  Neville.  '  My  own  pa- 
trimony is  sufficient  to  maintain  us  in  af 
fluence;  or,  were  it  otherwise,  I  seek  not 
the  sensual  luxuries  derived  from  wealth : 
the  rational  delights  of  conjugal  affection, 
the  intercourse  of  so«]s,  (without  v*^hich  life 
is  but  a  desert)  these  are  the  charms  ta 
which  I  aspire  —  the  only  blessings  that  I 
wish  to  call  my  own/ 

*'  His  arguments  were  too  persuasive, 
and  I  became  his  wife,  —  I  blush  whilst  I 
confess  it, — in  violation  of  the  solemn  pledge 
given  to  my  brother. 

*'  Oh  !  my  Philip  !  to  one  deviation  from 
the  road  of  truth,  I  may  date  many  years  of 
inconceivable  affliction.  Never  lose  sight 
of  that  divine  attribute  j  for  be  assured,  in 
every  station,  there  is  a  something  so  grati- 
fying in  the  reflexion  of  having  discharged 
our  duty  with  truth  and  honesty,  that  we 
need  no  other  stimulus  to  excite  a  continu- 
ation of  our  conduct.  Fatally  I  swerved 
from  it,  and  paid  the  penalty. 

^^  We  were  united  by  a  protectant  cler- 
gyman 3  and  the  ffrst  fruit  of  our  love  was 
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yourself.  All  this  was  kept  a  secret  from 
Lord  Ravenglass,  wliose  absence  in  Ireland, 
during  my  confinement,  relieved  my  mind 
from  a  load  of  terror;  and  who,  when  he 
return'd,  treated  Neville  with  more  outward 
kindness  than  he  was  wont  to  show  any  one, 
seeming  always  happy  at  sight  of  him,  and 
sorry  at  his  departure. 

"  This  change  in  his  sentiments  was  as- 
sumed ;  yet,  so  duped  v/as  I  by  the  specious 
artifice,  that  I  fondly  flatter'd  myself  time 
would  reconcile  him  to  the  step  I  had  taken, 
should  he  discover  it,  and  even  lull'd  myself 
into  serenity. 

*'  Deceitful  calm !  forerunner  of  the 
tempest  that  v/reck'd  us  !  Like  the  wily  ser- 
pent, he  forbore  to  attempt  his  prey  till,  so 
enthrall'd,  it  could  not  quit  his  folds,  and 
the  deadly  venom  of  malice  would  make 
sure  work. 

*'  His  country  being  free  from  war,  my 
husband  continued  his  residence  at  Cadiz, 
(whither  he  first  went  on  account  of  ill 
health)  omitting  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
me,  as  I  obstinately,  and  very  foolishly, 
refused  to  leave  mv  brother's  house. 
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"  I,  now,  come  to  a  period  that  I  could 
wish  the  waters  of  oblivion  to  cleanse  my 
memory  of,  though  at  the  ex})ense  of  life  ! 

*^  We  were  sitting,  one  evening,  in  a  pri- 
vate room,  appropriated  to  my  own  use, 
and  discoursing  on  future  projects,  (which 
we  were  never  to  realise)  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  troop  of  archers,  with 
an  alguazill  at  their  head,  enter'd. 

"  '  I  arrest  you,*  said  tlie  last,  addressing 
himself  to  Neville,  '  in  the  name  of  the 
most  holy  Inquisition.* 

"  '  Of  what  am  I  accused  ?*  demanded 
he  with  firmness,  while  I  was  ready  to  sink 
with  terror. 

''  '  No  matter,*  return'd  the  other,  '  you 
will  know  all  in  proper  time  and  place.  We 
are  not  used  to  be  interrogated.  Bring  him 
along.* 

*'  Monsters!'  cried  I,  throwing  myself 
between  my  husband  and  these  blood-hounds 
of  the  law  ;  '  at  least  declare  of  what  he  is 
accused.* 

"  My  distress  affected  the  former,  and  he 
drew  his  sword,  refusing  to  accompany 
them,   without  some  further   explanation. 
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But  what  could  single  valour  do  against  a 
host  ?  He  was  dragg'd  from  my  arms,  and 
I  was  left  in  a  short  biit  blissful  insensibility. 

*^  The  first  object  I  recognised  was  my 
nihuman  brother  standing  over  me. 

"  ^  Rise,  wretch  !'  he  cried  ;  '  thy  dupli- 
city has  enjoy 'd  a  transient  reign,  and  Pro- 
vidence, in  angry  retribution,  hurls  that 
ruin  on  thee  which  it  has  provoked.  Could 
you  and  your  vile  paramour  hope  to  deceive 
me  always,  or  to  escape  my  slow,  but  very 
sure  revenge  }  For  days,  nay  weeks,  I  have 
known  your  infamous  intercourse;  which 
you,  fool-like,  think  palliated  by  the  mar- 
riage sanction.  My  sword  should  have 
wash'd  out  the  stain,  stamp'd  by  the  villain 
on  my  family,  but  my  revenge  had  been 
but  half  complete.  Liar  !  what  can  atone 
thy  perjury  to  Heaven  and  me  r  Let  thy 
example  teach  frail  woman  to  adhere  to 
truth,  as  they  vvould  shun  destruction.* 

"  '  One  word.  Tell  mc,  I  adjure  you, 
where  is  my  husband  gone  r'  said  L 

"  '  V/here  he  will  be  very  safe,'  he  re- 
plied, with  cutting  indiderence.  '  The  In- 
quisition is  a  desirable  retreat,  and  the  go- 
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vernors  thereof  particularly  careful  that 
those  who  are  committed  to  their  care  shall 
want  for  nothing  torture  can  inflict !' 

*'  *  For  what  is  he  sent  there?'  I  cricH. 
*  What  monster  has  been  base  enough  to 
bring  a  charge  against  him  ?' 

"  '  I  !  even  I  V  exclaim'd  he,  in  a  voice 
that  seem'd  to  fne  like  thunder.  '  None 
ever  did,  nor  ever  shall,  injure  Ravenglass 
with  impunity/ 

"  *  He  never  injured  thee:  he  is  as  inca- 
pable of  committing  wrong,  as  thou  art  of 
feeling,  or  acting,  like  a  man,'  quoth  I. 

''  *  Hold  !  reserve  your  spirit — you  will 
have  need  of  it  —  and,  haply,  more  than  you 
can  muster,'  he  said. 

"  '  I  defy  you  !  the  shaft  of  your  malice 
has  reach'd  a  heart  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own;  therefore,  exert  your  utmost  barba- 
rity— you  cannot  wound  me  deeper.' 

**  *  Indeed  !  We'll  put  your  fortitude  to 
the  proof     Bring  in  yon  brat  V 

**  These  words  were  obey'd  by  Father 
Dermot,  who  bore  my  infant  in  his  arms;  to 
whom  I  was  flying,  when  the  cruel  Raven- 
glass   rush'd  between,   exclaiming:   'Never 
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shall  you  embrace  him  more ;  never,  after 
this  interview,  see  him,  nor  his  illustrious 
prototype  !' 

"  '  AVhat  mean  you  ?'  I  demanded,  gasp- 
ing for  breath :  '  you  would  not  separate 
me  from  my  child  ?' 

''  '  Thou  dost  little  know  thy  brother, 
to  make  a  doubt  on  't.  Never  shalt  thou 
behold  or  hear  of  him.  Thou  canst  accuse 
me  of  cruelty :  I  told  thee  thou  shouldst 
feel  my  direst  vengeance,  and  thou  hast 
courted  it.  You  see  the  bitter  chalice  was 
?iot  full  before,  but  you  shall  drain  it  to  the 
very  dregs.  Henceforward,  you  will  know 
better  than  to  trifle  with  me  !' 

"  Seeing  he  was  on  the  point  of  depart- 
ing, I  humbled  myself  at  his  feet;  and, 
wliile  I  bathed  his  knees  with  my  tears,  I  im- 
plored him  not  to  rob  me  of  my  boy. 

''  Alas !  as  well  might  the  ewe  plead 
with  the  w  olf,  to  spare  the  lamb  he  has  made 
his  prey. 

''  He  spurn'd  me  from  him,  and  rush'd 
out  of  the  room,  bearing  my  baby-treasure 
with  him. 
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•^*  I  was  now  closely  confined  to  the 
house.  The  priest  (as  he  himself  gave  nie 
to  understand)  was  my  keeper;  it  having 
been  the  peremptory  order  of  Lord  Raven- 
glass,  that  I  should  continue  in  confinement, 
until  the  former  should  receive  farther  in- 
structions concerning  me. 

'^  To  my  reiterated  inquiries  as  to  what 
*was  become  of  my  child,  as  well  as  the 
means  which  my  inhuman  relative  had 
adopted  to  rob  me  of  a  husband,  Dermot 
preserved  the  most  inviolable  silence,  advis- 
ing me  to  summon  all  my  fortitude,  as  my 
losses  were  irretrievable. 

"  '  Shall  I  not,'  I  ask'd,  '  be  allow'd  to 
share  my  husband's  fate  ?  to  sooth  the  te- 
dious hours  of  confniement,  and  chase  away 
his  solitude?' 

"  *  To  hear  his  bitter  groans,  and  see  his 
quivering  flesh  torn  by  pincers,  or  his  dis- 
tended limbs  bruised  by  the  executioner. 
Such  would  be  the  subjects  of  your  medita- 
tions. Be  satisfied,  lady,  the  holy  Inquisi- 
tion is  too  merciful  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  others,    with  knowledge  of  their  punish- 
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meats  who  dare  incur  it's  anger.  Be  satis- 
fied —  your  husband  is  involved  in  mystery, 
as  impenetrable  as  the  grave/ 

^^  My  despair  gave  me  courage;  and, 
finding  I  had  nothing  to  hope  from  this  pan- 
der of  a  tyrant,  I  resolved  to  deceive  him — 
to  make  him  relax  in  his  vigilance,  and, 
then,  exert  myself  for  my  Neville's  eman- 
cipation. 

^'  I,  accordingly,  appear'd  before  him  with 
a  more  tranquil  air,  (though  Heaven  knows 
my  bosom  was  almost  bursting)  and  so  far 
succeeded  in  my  innocent  m.anoeuvre, 
that  I  was  whole  days  without  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  company.  But,  how  to  effect 
my  escape  ?  Love,  however  blind,  is  the 
parent  of  invention,  as  well  as  necessity. 
Under  his  influence,  I  found  means  to  pur- 
loin a  suit  of  the  doctor's  clothes;  and,  in 
this  habit,  my  face  also  disguised  with 
ochre,  (and  a  gown  of  my  own  conceal'd,  in 
case  of  necessity)  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
pass  the  precincts  of  my  dwelling  unsus- 
pected, 

"  As  I  had  glean'd  from  Dermot  the  al- 
most impenetrable  mystery  to  which  the 
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wretched  victims  of  the  inquisitorial  power 
are  subjected,  my  first  step  was  to  ascertain 
something  relative  to  my  husband's  wretch- 
ed condition.  I  was  conscious  of  the  dan- 
ger of  my  plan  —  but,  deprived  of  him  I 
loved,  what  were  chains,  or  death,  to  me? 

"  I  adopted,  and  rejected,  many  plans, 
(wandering  for  hours  every  day  about  the 
walls  of  the  inquisitorial  prison)  when,  by 
means  of  my  male  and  pontifical  attire,  I 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  an  officer  be- 
longing to  that  place.  I  discovered  him  to 
be  a  man  endowed  with  more  liberality  of 
sentiment  than  I  could  have  expected,  from 
one  inured  to  scenes  of  cruelty.  Our  seve- 
ral interviews  seem'd  to  beget  a  mutual  con- 
fidence ;  and  I  ventured  to  ask,  what  was 
become  of  an  Irish  prisoner,  named  Ne- 
ville ? 

"  He  frown'd  at  my  inquiry,  and  de- 
manded why  I  made  it,  with  some  petulance; 
which  I  found  means  to  allay  by  the  all- 
powerful  persuasion  of  gold.  I  told  him, 
that  the  said  Neville  was  the  husband  of  a 
lady,  to  whom  I  was  confessor  -,  that  her 
distress  was  such,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
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to  encounter  every  danger,  for  tlie  sake  of 
ascertaining  his  fate,  ^vhich  she  languish'd 
to  know.  *  And  if  you,  oh,  Benigno !  hope 
for  mercy  yourself,  assist  me  in  affording 
some  to  this  disconsolate  creature,'  con- 
cluded I. 

''  I  will  not  trouble  you  by  detailing  the 
many  arguments  I  found  it  requisite  to  ad- 
duce, both  moral  and  religious,  to  carry  my 
point;  but  shall  content  myself  with  telling 
you,  he  promised  to  procure  me  a  dress 
similar  to  his  own,  and  to  introduce  me,  on 
the  night  following,  to  Neville's  cell.  But, 
first,  he  extorted  a  tremendous  oath,  (one 
never  to  be  forgotten)  that  I  would  not  even 
discover  myself  to  the  prisoner. 

'^  Need  I  describe  my  feelings  in  the 
interval ? 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  son  !  if  you  have  ever 
loved,  conceive  them  for  me. 

"  I  was  before  my  time  at  the  place  of 
assignation.  The  appointed  hour — the  suc- 
ceeding one — past ;  and  I  was  giving  way 
to  despair,  when  Benigno  join'd  me. 

''  '  I  have  been  prevented  from  punctua- 
lity,' said  he.     «  Follow  me  !  but  speak  not. 
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and  beware  your  fears  do  not  betray  you  — 
if  they  should,  certain  death  awaits  us 
both/ 

^^  *  Fear  not/  said  I,  collecting  all  my 
fortitude ;  *  I  will  be  firm  as  the  forest 
oak!* 
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CHAPTER   X. 


I  not  deny 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  pris'ner's  life, 
May,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try. 

Measure  for  MEA«uxt. 


''  Let  me  hurry  over  an  event,"  conti- 
nued Lady  Neville,  *'  too  horrible  to  dwell 
upon;  —  the  condition  in  which  these  eyes 
beheld  my  husband.  Chain'd  at  his  length 
upon  the  cold  stones,  lay  the  brave,  the  in- 
nocent Neville  —  pale,  emaciated,  —  lost  to 
himself,  and  all  the  world  ! 

"  The  dreadful  epoch  was  at  hand,  when 
he  was  to  undergo  an  examination;  and, 
whilst  he  expected  every  hour  to  be  dragged 
before  his  merciless  judges,  he  had  fallen 
sick  in  his  dungeon, 

*^  This   accident,    which,    in  other  cir- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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cumstances,  would  have  plunged  me  into 
the  deepest  inquietude,  now  elevated  me 
with  hope,  and  consolation.  I  could  not 
believe  there  existed  a  tribunal  barbarous 
enough  to  bring  a  man  to  trial  who  was  suf- 
fering under  a  raging  fever.  This  perilous 
disease  I  look'd  upon  as  the  safeguard  of 
my  Neville's  life,  aided  by  my  own  vows 
and  supplications,  which  I  meant  to  offer 
to  the  chief  inquisitor. 

'^  Vain  expectation !  the  name  of  Ne- 
ville had  been  irrevocably  inscribed  on  the 
fatal  list,  and  his  death  was  certain  as  the 
returning  beams  of  the  sun ! 

"  Occupied  by  my  sanguine  expecta- 
tion, I  left  the  prison ;  and,  having  assumed 
my  female  attire,  I  repaired  to  the  mansion 
of  the  fiend  that  presided  over  this  terrestrial 
hell,  where  murder  and  cruelty  lord  it  un- 
controll'd,  to  the  disgrace  of  justice,  and 
humanity. 

"  '  I  come,'  said  I,  on  entering  the  pre- 
sence of  this  holy  magistrate,  *  to  implore 
your  compassion.  I  have  a  husband,  lan- 
guishing under  sickness  and  confinement, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition.    Restore 
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him  to  me  ;  and,   before  God  I  I  vow  my 
first  and  last  prayer  shall  be  for  you  !' 

"  *  Who  is  he  in  whose  behalf  you  are 
thus  importunate?*  demanded  the  inqui- 
sitor. 

''  '  Neville,  the  generous,  the  unsuspecting 
Neville;  who  has  been  betray'd,  falsely  ac- 
cused, by  the  man  he  confided  in.' 

"  '  How  know  you  the  man  that  you  so 
strongly  plead  for  is  within  my  jurisdiction? 
The  secrets  of  the  Inquisition  are  impene- 
trable.' " 

"  *  Torture  me  not  with  interrogatories,  * 
replied  I ;  '  but  in  mercy  grant  me  his  re- 
lease!' 

''  '  That  is  not  in  my  power:  if  such  a 
person  be  confined,  his  trial  must  deterrjine 
his  doom.' 

^'  '  Then,'  cried  I,  '  since  my  appeal  to 
your  mercy  is  ineffectual,  I  make  my  de- 
mand upon  your  justice;  that  my  husband's 
trial  may  be  postponed,  who  is  now  tiie  prey 
of  a  dangerous  disease,  which  has  deprived 
him  of  his  strength  and  faculties.  Imagine 
{oh!  thou  who  should'st  suspenJ  the  scales 
ofjustice!)  such  a  being  dragg'd  before  a 
H  2 
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tribunal  that  is  to  decide  upon  his  hfe,  while 
reason  abandons  him,  and  he  cannot  com- 
prehend the  charges,  (if  charges  are  brought 
against  him)  nor  has  sufficient  power  to 
avow  his  innocence.  Will  you,  O  judge  I 
while  the  accused,  subdued  by  mental  infir- 
mity and  bodily  suffering  —  will  you,  while 
he  is  labouring  under  the  phrensy  of  deli- 
rium, drag  him  before  that  ordeal  whose 
sentence  carries  death  with  torture  ?  Will 
you  summon  him,  who,  perhaps  even  now, 
expires  upon  his  flinty  couch,  (distracting 
thought!)  to  hear  a  sentence  which  might 
appal  the  stoutest  heart  in  the  meridian  of 
health  and  spirits  !' 

*'  The  judge  interrupted  me  with  a  scorn- 
ful smile,  accompanied  with  coarse  jests, 
and  very  indecent  raillery;  and  told  me 
that,  young  and  handsome  as  I  was,  (think 
not  this  vanity)  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
me  to  console  myself  for  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band—  my  pleadings  in  whose  behalf 
amounted  to  an  unnatural  excess. 

"  Horror  and  contempt  possess'd  me ;  I 
had  heard  the  purest  and  most  exalted  af- 
fection for  one  of  the  worthiest  of  mortals 
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contemn'd  and  vilified.  I  shriek'd  with  iir- 
supportable  anguish;  and,  rising  from  the 
humble  posture  to  which  conjugal  tender- 
ness had  reduced  me,  1  exclaim'd;  'Just 
God  !  will  not  the  crimes  of  this  atrocious 
man  awake  thy  vengeance  ?  Go,  fiend  of 
destruction  !  I  no  longer  need  to  supplicate 
thee.  Hasten  to  the  tribunal  of  thy  fell  as- 
sociates—  array  thyself  in  all  thy  bloody 
terrors — there  will  I  meet  thee!  —  And, 
hereafter,  (stretching  my  hand  towards 
Heaven)  we  shall  meet,  where  an  impartial 
Judge  will  determine  whether  I  liave  de- 
served the  outrages  of  which  you  have  been 
the  abettor !  * 

*'  As  I  hurried  through  the  street,  I  met 
an  English  gentleman,  whom  I  had  known 
in  better  days.  My  frantic  appearance, 
and  dishevel'd  dress,  struck  him,  and  he 
delicately  ask'd  me  what  had  brought  me 
abroad,  thus  unattended. 

"  '  Madness  !  despair  1'  answered  I.  ^  Let 
me  pass  on!* 

"  He  politely  detain'd  me,  and  drew  from 
me  a  disclosure  of  my  situation.  Nor  did 
he   stop  there  i  but  informing  me  he  was 
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consul  from  the  court  of  England,  he 
begg'd  me  to  accompany  him;  adding,  I 
might  depend  on  his  exertions,  both  as  a 
friend  and  in  his  official  capacity :  mean- 
while, his  wife  would  show  me  every  atten- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  console  me. 

"  *  Impossible !'  said  I;  ^  nothing  can 
give  me  consolation  but  the  presence  of  my 
lord.  Oh  !  sir,  your's  indeed  are  the  ac- 
cents of  humanity.  If  it  be  your  intention 
to  befriend  me,  do  it  instantly.  Delay  will 
madden  me ! ' 

*'  Finding  that  opposition  would  but 
augment  my  impatience,  he  agreed  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  governor's  house  forth- 
with, and  thither  we  went. 

<^  My  friend  open'd  my  story  with  much 
energy  and  sensibility;  and  the  governor 
replied,  that  he  sincerely  sympathised  with 
me,  but  fear'd  his  will  would  outstrip  his 
ability  to  serve  me. 

'^  ^Had  the  charge  against  your  husband 
been  enforced  by  civil  law,  I  could  have 
done  much,'  said  he;  ^  but  these  ecclesiasti- 
cal judges  are  very  tenacious  of  interference 
in  their  causes.     However,  nothing  can  be 
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ost  by  trying;  and  I  will  wait  upon  the 
chief  inquisitor  immediately.* 

'^  He  was  not  long  —  and,  on  his  rcturn>. 
he  said,  '  'Tis  as  I  surmised  —  the  inquisitor 
is  immoveable.  I  fear  vour  husband's  doom 
is  seal'd  irrevocablv.' 

"  '  Then  be  it  so  !'  said  I,  gaining  for- 
titude from  despair.  *  One  faint  ray  of 
consolation  still  remains,  to  guide  me 
through  the  gloomy  maze  of  despondency  : 
if  they  will  not  let  him  live,  they  cannot 
prohibit  ?m/  dying!  —  For  you,  generous 
men,  accept  my  thanks ;  and  if,  in  a  better 
world,  the  prayers  of  such  a  being  as  myself 
are  heard,  at  the  foot  of  the  immortal  throne 
will  I  petition  in  your  behalf !' 

"  I  hurried  to  my  lodging  —  a  single 
room  in  an  obscure  street  —  where  I  tar- 
ried upon  the  rack  of  impatience  till  dark- 
ness closed  the  eye  of  day,  when  I  threw 
my  alguaziil's  gown  over  me,  and  went  in 
quest  of  Benigno.  From  the  prudence  with 
which  I  had  before  demean'd  myself,  I 
found  little  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  him  to 
let  me  see  Neville  again. 

**  Once  more,  then,  I  enter'd  that  abode 
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of  human  wretchedness  —  once  more  the 
clank  of  chains,  the  noise  of  bolts,  and  the 
groan  of  miser}^,  struck  upon  my  ear. 

**  My  conductor  left  me  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes; and,  on  rejoining  me,  advised  my 
instant  departure.  "  '  Your  friend,'  conti- 
nued he,  *  is  even  now  summoned  before 
the  holy  court.' 

*'  '  I  must  be  present,'  said  I. 

*'  Benigno  began  to  hesitate;  but  I  con- 
tinued :  '  'Tis  unavailing  for  you  to  oppose 
my  purpose  —  the  world  should  not  prevent 
me.  Conduct  me  to  the  court,  and  fear  you 
nothing.' 

*'  He  suffer'd  himself  to  be  persuaded.  I 
repair'd  to  the  hall  of  the  tribunal,  and, 
mixing  with  the  officers,  waited  in  silence 
for  what  was  to  ensue. 

"  The  barbarous  proceedings  of  the  night 
commenced.  The  name  of  '  Philip  Ne- 
ville' is  three  times  pronounced  in  an  audi- 
ble voice.  His  gaolers  support  him  upon 
a  mattress,  pale  and  emaciated.  A  few 
questions  are  pronounced  to  him,  to  which 
he  answers  in  a  feeble,  dying  voice —  which 
not  being  distinctly  heard  by  his  sanguinary 
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judges,  they  interpret  into  a  contempt  of 
their  court ;  and  the  wretched  Neville  (the 
shades  of  death  swimming  before  his  hollow 
eyes)  is  ordered  to  the  rack  !'* 

The  remembrance  of  her  loved  husband's 
tortures  overpowered  Lady  Neville,  and  she 
droop'd  her  head  upon  Neville's  neck,  unable 
to  proceed;  whilst  he  moisten'd  her  pale 
cheek  with  the  sacred  drops  of  pity,  and 
groan'd  out  a  curse  upon  the  murderers  of; 
his  sire ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 


When  Heaven  made  men,  it  never  was  ordain*d 
That  they  should  make  their  fellow-creatures  slaves, 
And  gall  them  with  such  miseries  I 

COLMAN,  THE  YoUNGER., 


Lady  Neville,  after  a  pause,  thus  resumed 
her  narrative. 

''  As  the  ministers  of  torture  advanced 
to  obey  the  mandate  of  their  hellish  em- 
ployers, I  threw  aside  my  disguise,  and 
darted  between  them  and  the  almost  lifeless 
body  of  my  husband,  exclaiming,  with  a 
loud  voice — ^  Accursed  be  the  advocates  of 
the  catholic  faith !  the  persecutors  of  all 
who  differ  from  their  sanguinary  doctrine  !* 

"  All  stared  with  surprise ;  and  the 
officers  nearest  where  I  stood  eagerly  sur- 
rounded and  sought  to  silence  me ;  but  the 
more  the  astonishment  of  my  auditors  was 
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increased,   the  more  loud  and  vehement   be 
came  my  cries  against  the  cathohcs. 

"  The  ofTicers  were  order'd  to  confine 
me  ',  but  I  burst  from  them,  and  address'd 
the  inquisitors  to  this  effect :  ^  Men  of 
blood  !  insatiate  fiends  !  behold  another 
victim  !  one  who  defies  you  and  your  bloody 
tribunal !  Then  spare  yon*  innocent  victim/ 
who  is  my  husband,  and  on  me  exhaust 
your  vv^rath — on  me,  who  court  it.  I  am 
not  actuated  by  any  impulse  of  despair  or 
revenge,  but  from  a  settled  hatred  to  your 
accursed  tenets,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in 
my  heart. — I  do  not  expect,  I  do  not  desire, 
any  mercy  from  you  j  for  I  am  an  enemy  to 
tyranny  and  hypocrisy.  Neville  !  my  love  ! 
bless  me  but  with  a  look,  and  I  am  happy  !' 

"  He  raised  his  eyes  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  and  fix'd  them  on  me  with  a  look  at 
once  expressive  of  affection  and  terror. 

*  *  Be  not  alarm'd,'  said  I  ;  '  it  is  your 
faithful  wife  that  call'd  upon  your  name. 
You  know  I  cannot  live  without  you;  and 
we  are  going  now  to  die  together.' 

**  Neville  burst  into  tears,  which  relieved 
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the  oppression  of  his  heart,  and  he  became 
once  more  able  to  express  his  love  for  me. 

**  '  Officers/  exclaimed  one  of  the 
judges,  *  separate  them.  Confine  that  sa- 
crilegious woman  in  a  dungeon;  and  stretch 
the  prisoner  on  the  wheel  —  he  shall  suffer 
tenfold  for  his  scurrility. 

*<  I  shrieked,  1  tore  my  hair,  but  still  all 
in  vain.  I  was  borne  out  of  the  hall,  while 
the  faint  groans  of  my  Neville,  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  rung  in  my  ears. 

"  How  long  I  remained  in  this  enviable 
condition  of  non-existence  1  am  unable  to 
say  ;  but  I  was  very  soon  summon'd  before 
the  tribunal.  To  the  questions  put  to  me  I 
refused  to  answer,  until  such  time  as  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  my  lord. 
Alas  !  the  sad  forebodings  of  my  mind  were 
too  prophetic  1  He  had  breathed  his  last ! 
Heaven  had,  in  mercy,  snatched  his  scul 
from  mortal  agony  to  heavenly  bliss ;  c..^  d 
he  now  looks  down  upon  us  from  amidst 
choirs  of  kindred  angels  ! 

*'  Made  reckless  of  my  own  fate  by  this 
intelligence,    I   pour'd   invectives    on   the 
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murderers'  heads.  By  their  orders  I  was 
confined — bound  to  the  fatal  machine  that 
had  destroy 'd  my  lord.  But  in  vain  did 
the  executioner  perform  his  office —  in  vain 
were  my  hmbs  distended  —  in  vain  the  cords 
severed  my  quivering  flesh.  I  scorn'd  to 
sue  for  mercy  to  these  butchers,  and  silently 
implored  that  of  my  Creator  only.'* 

"  What!"  interrupted  Philip,  starting 
from  his  chair,  while  every  feature  was 
lighted  up  with  indignation,  "  was  not  even 
female  innocence  safe  from  these  harpies' 
talons  ?  Did  they  not  respect  your  gentle 
sex!  Cursed,  doubly  cursed  be  the  man, 
how  great  soever  his  provocation,  who 
would  vent  his  malice  on  a  woman  !" 

"  Be  calm,  my  son,  and  seat  yourself. 
I  do  not  wish  to  jwound  your  feelings,  but 
merely  to  relate  the  fortunes  of  those  who 
gave  you  being. 

**  During  my  abode  in  my  living  sepul- 
chre, (for  such  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  may  be  termed)  I  discovered 
that  I  was  pregnant ;  and  there  I  was  deli- 
vered of  your  sister. 

"  From  that  event,  a  new  train  of  ideas 
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floated  upon  my  mind  —  I  wish'd  to  live  — 
I  wished  for  freedom —  to  devote  my  future 
life  to  the  formation  of  the  mind  of  my  last 
and  only  hope. 

"  The  liberty  I  languished  for  I,  at  length, 
regained,  and  once  more  breathed  the  ge- 
nial air. 

"  Oh,  God !  whatever  thy  vengeance 
may  yet  have  in  store  for  me,  be  captivity 
erased  from  the  list  of  my  punishment !  Let 
me  freeze  near  the  North  Pole,  or  burn  be- 
neath the  Line —  let  penury  o'ertake  me, 
and  famine  stare  me  in  the  face —  but  give 
me  freedom ! 

"  I  stopped  to  recover  myself;  for  the 
breeze  of  Heaven,  to  v^/hich  I  had  long  been 
a  stranger,  overcame  me.  In  that  interval 
a  soldier  came  up,  and  rudely  ask'd  me 
what  I  bore,  so  carefully  wrapped  np.  I 
answered  him  not ;  but  the  brute  snatch'd 
the  napkin  from  my  hands,  and  out  of  it  fell 
my  husband's  heart  !  —  That  treasure 
which,  by  dint  of  bribery  and  entreaty,  I 
had  purchased  of  my  late  keeper.  The  sol- 
dier affected  to  suspect  me  of  murder,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  give  him  a  trinket  of  some 
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value,  ere  I  could  ransom  the  adored  relic, 
which  I  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  to 
regain. 

"  I  was  a  stranger,  without  friends  or 
means,  as  I  did  not  doubt  but  the  little  pro- 
perty I  had  left  at  my  lodging  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  my  landlord  :  but,  so 
far  from  it,  I  met  with  a  most  hospitable 
reception  from  him,  and  from  his  wife, 
both  of  whom  strove  to  outvie  each  other  in 
attention  to  me,  and  my  babe. 

'^  Had  it  not  been  for  one  consideration, 
never  would  I  have  trod  my  native  land 
again ;  but  parental  affection  overcomes 
prejudice. 

^'  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  return- 
ing to  Ireland,  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
thee,  my  Philip.  ^  Ravenglass,'  thought 
I,  ^  will  not  persist  in  keeping  him  from 
me ;  or,  if  he  should,  the  law  shall  do  me 
justice.' 

"  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  my  constitu- 
tion was  re-establish'd,  I  embark'd  with  my 
daughter,  and  landed  without  any  accident 
upon  my  native  soil,  proceeding  without 
delay  to  Ravenglass.     It  was  in  the  dusk  of 
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evening  that  I  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  castle.  Presently,  a  glare  of  light 
approached  us  in  front,  which  proceeded 
from  a  number  of  torches,  borne  by  a  ca- 
valcade of  horsemen  attendant  on  a  funeral, 
while  the  death-bell  sounded  from  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel. 

*'  The  carriage  halted  whilst  the  proces- 
sion went  by,  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
castle ;  the  ringing  of  the  bell  was  answer'd 
by  the  butler — a  creature  grown  grey  in  the 
service  of  our  family. 

^^  To  the  demand  of  the  driver,  whether 
Lord  Ravenglass  were  at  home,  he  rejoined, 

"  '  Do  you  come  here  to  insult  us? 
Don*t  you  know  that,  even  now,  my  lord  is 
proceeding  to  that  home  he  will  never  re- 
turn from?' 

"  ^  What!'  I  exclaimed, '  is  he  no  more?* 

**  '  Heaven  defend  me  !  It  is  hard  to  say 
who  is  so,  if  my  ears  are  true  !  but  that  I 
thought  ^^r  dead  J  I  could  have  sworn  that 
was  the  voice  of  my  dear  young  lady  !' 

"  '  Banish  your  fears :  she  lives,  and 
speaks  to  you,'  said  I. 

"  Somewhat  reassured  by  this>  he  raised 
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his  light  to  the  carriage-window,  and,  hav- 
ing identified  my  countenance,  gave  way 
to  the  most  extravagant  symptoms  of  joy, 
blessing  his  patron-saint,  who  had  restored 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  family  to  her  posses- 
sions. 

*'  Torn  as  I  was  by  a  contrariety  of  emo- 
tions, I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  effu- 
sions of  this  faithful  creature,  whom  I  or- 
der'd  to  attend  me  to  an  apartment,  where 
a  flood  of  tears  in  part  relieved  my  almost- 
bursting  heart. 

"  '  How  long  is  it  since  my  brother  came 
from  Spain,  Patrick?'  was  the  first  interro- 
gatory I  put  to  him. 

*'  *  About  two  months,  my  lady,*  quoth 
the  old  man  -,  '  and  from  that  time,  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  I  never  saw  him  smile.' 

*^  '  Did  he  bring  any  child  with  him  ?' 

"  ^  Bless  your  heart,  my  lady,  he  was 
quite  alone  when  he  arrived ;  and  so  he  con- 
tinued, for  he  could  not  bear  company ; 
nay,  the  very  servants  who  attend  him  al- 
ways got  a  severe  jobation,  if  they  did  open 
their  lips  before  him.  You  know,  madam, 
your  brother  was  always  given  to  be  lone- 
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some ;  and  as  his  only  companion,  Father 
Dermot,  the  devil's  agent,  as  I  used  to  call 
him,  (saving  your  presence  !)  did  not  come 
back  with  him,  he  kept  no  society  at  all  lat- 
terly. He  seem'd  more  melancholy  than 
everj  and  sometimes,  when  I  have  pass'd 
by  his  door,  I  have  heard  him  talking  to 
himself,  then  answer  for  another,  a^id  after- 
wards walk  to  and  fro  as  fast  as  he  could 
pace  the  room.  He  seldom  open'd  his  lips 
to  any  of  the  household,  except,  as  I  have 
said,  to  vent  his  anger  on  them :  in  one  of 
those  fits  he  broke  a  blood-vessel,  yesterday 
se^ennight,  and  died  the  next  morning.' 

'^  '  Was  he  able  to  speak  after  the  acci- 
dent ?  Did  he  impart  any  thing  to  you  in 
confidence  —  or  leave  any  papers  to  be  in- 
spected after  his  death  ?'  ask'd  I,  on  the 
rack  of  suspence. 

*'  '  Forgive  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  if 
I  answer  you  too  candidly.  I  would  not 
stain  the  memory  of  the  Lord  Ravenglass 
for  my  right  hand;  but,  as  you  have  glanced 
at  the  subject,  and  are  of  the  fl\mily,  I  can- 
not conceal  from  you  what  happen'd  in  his 
dying  minutes,  nor   the  suspicions   which 
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have  engrossed  me  in  consequence  thereof: 
I  may  be  mistaken  —  God  forgive  me,  if  my 
suspicions  are  just!' 

'^  I  begg'd  him  to  spare  his  comment ; 
and,  without  reserve,  reveal  all  that  he 
knew. 

''  '  Well,  then,  my  lady,'  said  the  old 
creature,  '  since  I  have  your  good  leave,  I 
will  do  so.  His  lordship,  knowing  he  had 
not  long  to  live,  order'd  me  to  attend  him  ; 
and,  when  we  were  alone,  he  began  to  tell 
me,  that  he  had  basely  wrong'd  some  gen- 
tleman, (whose  name  he  would  not  make 
known)  and  caused  his  death.  Upon  this 
subject  (weak  as  he  was)  he  raved  like  a 
madman,  calling  himself  a  villain  and  a 
murderer  —  and  crying  out  that  he  saw 
somebody  upon  the  rack.  I  almost  blush 
to  repeat  the  words,  as  those  of  a  man  I 
loved  and  honoured;  but  justice  calls  on  me 
to  do  so.  He  also  talk'd  of  a  boy  that  he 
had  stolen,  and,  I  believe,  was  inclined  to 
give  me  some  account  of  that  transaction  ^ 
but  his  violence  accelerated  his  dissolution, 
and  he  left  the  sentence  unfinish'd.' 

"  ^  And  made  me   a  wretch  1'  cried  L 
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*  O  !  inhuman  brother!  who,  tearing  asun- 
der the  great  bond  of  nature,  hast  bereft  me 
of  a  husband,  and  a  son  !  Yes,  good  old 
soul,  the  man  whose  hard  fate  too  justly 
embitter'd  the  dying  hour  of  3^our  master, 
was  my  own  wedded  love ;  the  child  of 
whom  he  spoke  was  the  first  fruit  of  our 
marriage.  O,  Neville  !  when  shall  I  re- 
join thee  in  those  realms  where  nought  but 
peace  can  reach  us  ?  When  shall  I  know 
the  quiet  of  the  grave  ?* 

**  '  Not  for  many  a  long  year,  I  hope, 
madam,*  cried  Patrick,  with  a  fervency 
that  guaranteed  his  sincerity.  '  You  are 
the  last  of  your  race  —  the  prop,  as  I  may 
say,  of  the  falling  house  of  Ravenglass  — 
and  Heaven  forbid  so  ancient  a  fabric 
should  be  level' d  with  the  dust !  According 
to  the  pedigree  that  hangs  in  the  armoury, 
from  the  period  that  Earl  Strongbow  inva- 
ded this  country,  under  Henry  the  Second, 
the  barons  of  Ravenglass  may  date  their 
title  j  and  (allow  me  to  say  it  with  defe- 
rence) it  behoves  you,  my  lady,  to  leave  a 
representative.* 

"  •  Y'our  attachment  to  our  family  was 
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not  before  unknown  to  me/  I  replied, 
throwing  back  the  mantle  that  enwrapped 
my  sleeping  daughter,  whom  he  had  not 
seen.  '  Behold  my  child  I  May  she  inheiit 
the  possessions  of  her  ancestors  !  but  Provi- 
dence forbid  the  miseries  of  her  parents 
should  be  entail'd  upon  her !' 

'^  '  God  be  praised  !'  exclaim'd  Patrick  : 
'  my  master's  house  may  yet  flourish  !  yet 
hold  up  it's  head,  like  a  lofty  oak,  that  has 
withstood  the  woodman's  axe  !' 

"  '  I  know  your  zeal,'  quoth  I;  '  but, 
at  present,  I  am  unequal  to  any  further 
conversation.  Send  me  one  of  the  women  , 
I  am  fatigued,  and  will  to  bed.  In  the  morn- 
ing, I  have  more  for  your  ear.' 

''  ^  I  obey,  lady,  I  obey.  But  may  we 
not  drink  to  the  health  of  our  lady,  and  her 
dear  infant  ?  I  have  a  hogshead  (as  it  is 
well  known)  that  was  brew'd  when  you 
were  born  —  'twill  sparkle  like  a  ruby  — 
and,  though  I  never  was  given  to  tipling,  I 
could  take  a  good  long  draught  to  such  a 
toast.* 

'^  '  The  present  hour  is  ill- adapted 
for   mirth,    good  Patrick  ,     suspend    such 
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thoughts,  I  conjure  you,  till  a  more  conge- 
nial season.* 

"  The  old  man  bow'd,  and  retired  in 
silence. 

"  Conducted  to  my  chamber,  I  first  de- 
posited my  sleeping  treasure,  threw  myself 
beside  her,  and,  once  more,  closed  my  eyes 
beneath  the  roof  of  my  ancestors  —  beneath 
that  roof,  since  quitting  which  I  had  known 
little  but  calamity. 
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CHAPTER   XII, 


Atleni^h  they  chanced  to  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  sire,  in  long  black  weeds  yclad, 
His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoarie  graie, 

Sober  he  seem'd,  and  very  sagely  sad, 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  very  lowly  bent, 

Simple  in  show,  and  void  of  malice  bad; 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went, 
And  often  knockt  his  breast,  as  one  that  did  repent. 

Spenser. 


*'  Bereft  of  a  husband,  and  a  son,  my  re- 
maining treasure  became  doubly  endear'd 
to  me.  I  superintended  her  education,  my- 
self, and,  with  transport,  beheld  her  virtues 
increase  with  her  years  and  beauty. 

''She  possessed  an  understanding  very 
superior  to  her  years;  and,  while  yet  a  child, 
would  wipe  the  tears  from  my  cheek,   and 
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cheer  me  with  the  voice  of  comfort.  To 
her  fiHal  entreaties  did  I  render  up  the  last 
sad  vestige  of  my  beloved  Neville,  which  I 
had  treasured  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.  She 
persisted  that  the  sacred  relic  did  but  af- 
ford fuel  to  my  grief;  and  I,  at  last,  con- 
sented that  it  should  be  deposited  in  the 
mausoleum  of  my  forefathers. 

"  Year  upon  year  revolved,  in  one  dull 
and  insipid  uniformity,  when,  one  winter- 
evening,  (such  a  one  that  '  I  would  not  have 
turnd  mine  enemy  s  dog  into  the  street' J 
old  Patrick  informed  me,  there  was  a  poor 
man  at  the  gate,  who  pressed  hard  to  see 
me. 

*^  Unused  to  the  call  of  visitants,  I  ask'd 
the  old  man,  if  he  knew  the  stranger*s  bu- 
siness. He  made  answer,  he  did  not ;  that 
he  refused  to  divulge  it,  and  was  so  muffled 
up,  he  could  not  even  discern  his  face. 
^  But,*  continued  he,  '  if  I  might  take  the  li- 
berty to  advise,  your  ladyship  would  admit 
him.  He  is  very  importunate — says  he  has 
traveird  far  to  see  you; — which  I  do  not 
doubt  is  true,  for  he  seems  scarce  able  to 
stand.     He  has  laid  himself  down  upon  the 
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steps,  at  the  hall-door,  and  says,  he  will  die 
there,  rather  than  not  see  you.' 

"  ^  If  that  be  the  case,  humanity  forbids 
me  to  deny  his  request,'  said  I.  *  Give 
him  some  refreshment,  and  bring  him  hi- 
ther.' 

^^  A  squalid,  meagre  figure,  literally 
staggered  into  the  room,  with  a  half  bow, 
and  a  motion  that  he  desired  to  communi- 
cate with  me,  in  private.  In  compliance 
with  his  desire,  I  dismiss'd  Patrick ;  when 
the  stranger  threw  off  a  wrapping  coat,  and 
exhibited,  to  myastonish'd  sight,  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  visage  of  the  villain,  Der- 
mot. 

''  I  shudder'd  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  ap- 
proach'd  the  door,  with  the  design  of  flying 
his  abhorr'd  presence  ^  but  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and,  catching  the  hem  of  my  gar- 
ment, said,  ^  Fly  not,  but  hear  me — hear  a 
repentant  sinner.  The  basilisk  has  lost  it's 
power — and  tears  of  contrition,  only,  are 
emitted  from  it's  eyes.' 

"  His  alter'd  tone,  his  haggard  face,  his 
humble  demeanour,  (so  unlike  the  once^ 
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haughty  and  vindictive  Dermot)  nail'd  me 
to  the  spot. 

''  *  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  say  it, 
at  once,*  replied  I  :  ^  my  time  is  pre- 
cious.* 

"  '  So  is  mine,'  quoth  he;  ^my  span  of 
hfe  is  measured — even  now,  the  sand  of  my 
existence  ebbs  apace.  Lady,  I  have  been 
a  heinous  sinner.  Oh!  that  my  blood 
would  wash  away  my  crimes  !* 

''  '  Miserable  man,  why  come  you  here  ?* 
said  I.  ^  It  is  my  duty  to  deliver  you  into 
the  hands  of  justice.' 

^^  '  Do  so,  and  rid  me  of  a  life  that  is  in- 
supportable— but  be  brief,  or  the  unerring 
hand  of  death  will  anticipate  your  ven- 
geance— even  now,  I  feel  him  tugging  at 
my  heart-strings !  Legions  of  fiends  ac- 
company him,  and  my  soul  is  lost — lost, 
past  redemption !' 

"  The  wretch  fainted;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  considerable  interval  he  was  able  to 
resume  his  speech,  which  he  did  in  a  more 
composed  manner;  entreating  me  to  hear 
his  confession  with  patience — which  he  re- 
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hearsed  (for  his  words  sunk  deep  into  my 
memory)  to  the  following  effect. 

"  '  I  shall  not,  lady,  in  the  sUghtest  in- 
stance, conceal  occurrences,  however  guilty 
in  their  nature,  that  are  connected  with  my 
narrative.  Nay,  I  shall  even  refer  to  an 
earlier  date  than  what,  immediately,  relates 
to  yourself.  I  was,  at  first,  the  child  of  er- 
ror, and,  afterward,  the  monitor  of  guilt: 
but  the  hand  of  approaching  death  has  torn 
the  veil  from  my  eyes — reason  is  no  longer 
hood- winked,  and  I  behold  the  gulph  of  per- 
dition yawning  to  receive  me  ! 

*'  ^  I  am  the  son  of  a  man  of  moderate 
fortune,  of  honest  intentions,  but  of  mean 
intellect ;  a  man  unblest  with  the  endow- 
ments of  discrimination  and  resolution, 
which  can  alone  enable  us  to  steer,  in  safe- 
ty, through  this  world's  wide  ocean. 

"  '  When  I  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
^age,  an  old  friend  of  my  father  (whom  he 
h^  not  seen  for  a  considerable  period)  ar- 
rived at  our  house.  He  was  abbot  to  a  so- 
ciety of  monks,  in  Portugal,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  temporary  suspension  of  his  holy 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  revisiting  his  na- 
I  2 
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tive  country,  where  he  pleaded  business  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

*'  *  He  possessed  an  insinuating  address, 
and  a  vast  flow  of  language ;  both  of  which 
he,  incessantly,  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
true  religion;  and  where  they  fail'd  to  carry 
conviction,  he  would  alter  his  tone  and  de- 
meanour, and  thunder  out  anathemas  against 
all  unbelievers. 

*^  ^  His  dogmas  took  a  strong  hold  upon 
my  father,  who  was  delighted  with  his  soci- 
ety, and  he  even  consented  to  my  accom- 
panying the  priest,  on  his  return  to  Portu- 
gal; and,  also,  to  my  becoming  one  o|*  the 
brotherhood !  ^ 

"  '  After  a  short  seclusion  in  the  monas- 
tery, my  mind  (by  nature  framed  for  retire- 
ment) imbibed  the  sentiments  of  monkish 
superstition  with  avidity. 

''  ^  I  should  offend  you,  were  I  to  enume- 
rate the  depravities  of  my  monastic  life ;  it  is 
enough  to  say,  my  eyes  were  soon  opened 
to  the  religious  hypocrisy  that  was  continu- 
ally practised,  and  that,  from  a  real  enthu- 
siast, I  became  the  veriest  impostor  that 
ever  profaned  the  name  of  his  Maker. 
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**  *  Weary  of  the  monotonous  insipidity 
of  the  convent,  I  took  an  abrupt  leave  of  my 
brethren,  and  landed  in  Ireland. 

*'  '  Chance,  madam,  introduced  me  to 
your  father's  family ;  and  so  great  was  his 
mistake?!  opinion  of  my  principles  and  inte- 
grity, that  to  my  charge  he  confided  the 
care  of  his  son's  education ;  exhorting  him, 
upon  his  death-bed,  to  pay  Implicit  obedi- 
ence to  my  will. 

"  '  I  soon  discover'd  the  seeds  of  his  dis- 
position.— You'll  pardon  me,  lady,  that  I 
shall  speak  freely  of  your  relative. — Truth 
n'iUst  now  be  utter' d — would  I  had  never  de- 
viated from  it!  So  had  my  soul  escaped 
the  bird-lime  snare  in  which  the  arch-devil 
has  entrapp'd  me ! 

*'  '  Soon,  I  say,  I  discover'd  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  young  lord  to  be  fraught  with  su- 
perstition ;  and  many  youthful  traits  served 
to  convince  me,  he  was  no  less  revengeful. 
I  encouraged  the  growth  of  these  vices,  (for 
they  served  my  purpose)  and  so  well  suc- 
ceeded, that  nothing  was  done  by  him, 
without  first  consulting  me;  in  all  which 
cases  I  made  his    interest    subservient  to 
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my  own,  and  decided  as  best  answer'd  my 
own  ends. 

**  ^  Many  times  he  imparted  to  me  his  ap- 
prehensions, that  you  were  ill-inclined  to 
the  Catholic  persuasion.  It  was  under  this 
belief  that  he  conveyed  you  to  Cadiz. 

^*  ^  From  the  commencement  of  your  ac- 
quaintance with  Lord  Neville,  your  bro- 
ther's jealous  temper  entertained  the  most 
violent  suspicion  of  your  mutual  attach- 
ment; which,  at  length,  increased  to  an 
unconquerable  aversion  toward  the  objects 
of  it — against  whom  he  used  to  vent  his  ha- 
tred in  execrations. 

'*  *  After  many  conversations  upon  the 
same  subject,  he,  one  day,  with  more  than 
customary  virulence,  demanded  of  me  what 
steps  he  should  take. 

''  '  This,  Neville,  he  said,  is  as  a  spider  in 
my  way,  and  I  fain  would  crush  him.  The 
attachment,  between  him  and  my  degene- 
rate sister,  is  evidently  reciprocal.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  Were  it  better  to  forbid  him 
the  house,  or  let  the  assassin's  dagger  drink 
his  blood  ?  For  myself,  I  could  draw  the 
life-drops  from   his  heart,  with   transport  1 
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—  Advise  me,  father,  for  my  mind  is 
chaos ! 

"  ^  Lady,  do  not  curse  me/  continued  the 
priest;  '  I  have  been  guilty,,  but  am  peni- 
tent! 

"  ^  By  no  means  forbid  him  your  house, 
quoth  I,  in  answer  to  Lord  Ravenglass. 
Such  means  may  drive  them  to  extremities, 
and  they  will,  possibly,  escape  your  power 
by  flight;  or,  in  defiance  of  all  your  pre- 
caution, may  carry  on  a  clandestine  inter- 
course. No,  no,  my  lord.  Circumvent 
him ;  and,  if  your  apprehension  be  just,  you 
will,  by  opposing  art  to  art,  foil  him  at  his 
own  weapons.  Smother  your  chagrin  be- 
neath the  smile  of  hospitality  ;  and,  by  these 
means,  you  will  throw  him  off  his  guard, 
and  form  a  clearer  judgement  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

*^  '  His  lordship  paused ;  then  answered, 
I  like  your  advice,  in  part.  But,  by  allow- 
ing him  an  unrestrain'd  admission  to  my 
house,  may  I  not  further  those  designs 
which  it  is  my  interest,  and  duty,  to 
oppose  ? 

**  '  I  have  prepared,  I  think,  against  that. 
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said  I.  Before  you  divest  yourself  of  the 
distance  with  which  you  have,  hitherto, 
treated  him,  exact  an  oath  from  your  sister, 
that  she  will  never  marry  him.  Her  pride 
will,  naturally,  prevent  any  other  lapse 
from  right.  And  should  she  break  her  vow, 
you  may,  with  better  grace,  exact  the  pe- 
nalty due  to  perjury.  Leave  the  rest  to  me 
— in  either  case,  you  will  be  right. 

"  '  He  seised  my  hand,  and  hail'd  me  by 
the  name  of  guardian-angel.  Mistaken 
man !  he  little  knew  the  serpent  he  was  fos- 
tering— that  dealt  it's  venom,  indiscrimi-^ 
nately,  on  all  within  it's  reach ! 

"  '  My  counsel  was  adopted,  and,  from 
that  time,  your  brother's  reserve  towards 
Lord  Neville  was  converted  to  seeming  cor- 
diality, and  the  unsuspecting  victim  fell 
into  the  snare  that  had  been  spread  for 
him. 

*'  ^  You  may  remember,  that  an  urgent 
occasion  demanded  your  brother's  presence 
in  Ireland ;  and  that  he  was  absent,  from 
Cadiz,  some  months.  This  was  a  ma- 
noeuvre, attended  with  too  much  success, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 
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^^  *  In  his  absence,  I  found  means,  by 
dint  of  persuasion,  and  by  trifling  with  the 
feehngs  of  your  confidential  servant,  to  as- 
certain your  real  situation  and  the  person 
with  whom  your  first-born  infant  had  been 
placed. 

"  '  Let  me  do  justice  to  your  attendant, 
continued  the  priest;  she  was  far  from  being 
treacherous.  Anxiety  for  your  welfare,  and 
the  deceitful  hope  of  seeing  your  brother 
reconciled  to  your  clandestine  union,  caused 
an  innocent  breach  of  the  trust  you  had  re- 
posed in  her. 

"  «  Lord  Ravenglass  (with  whom  I  had 
constantly  corresponded)  arrived,  full  of  in- 
dignation, and  breathing  nothing  but  re- 
venge, 

*^  '  On  our  first  interview,  he  said.  The 
stiletto  of  an  assassin  shall  repay  'the  villain, 
who  hath  lured  my  sister  into  a  marriage  at 
which  my  nature  revolts — he  is  not  worth 
my  sword — but  shall  perish  by  the  hand  of 
a  hireling. 

"  '  So  will  your  vengeance  be  incomplete, 
I  observed.     'Tis  not  the  assassin's  dagger 
that  carries  retribution  in  a  cause  hke  this — 
15 
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a  momentary  punishment  is  inadequate  to 
expiate  a  crime  of  enormity.  *Tis  linger- 
ing torture,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  that 
will  best  satiate  your  just  revenge.  A  se- 
paration from  the  object  of  his  love;  with 
solitude,  and,  by  way  of  variety,  a  sample 
of  the  rack,  would  glut  even  malice,  itself. 
With  these  requisites  the  reverend  fathers  of 
the  Inquisition  will  furnish  you.  A  charge 
may  be  easily  laid,  and  will  be  as  eagerly 
embraced,  against  Neville ;  that  once  done, 
he  will  give  you  no  further  molestation. 

*'  ^  But,  what  is  to  become  of  the  issue  of 
this  damn'd  connexion  ?  demanded  Lord 
Ravenglass,  with  impetuosity.  Let  the  sins 
of  the  father  he  visited  upon  the  child  !  said 
I,  commit  it  to  eternity  ! 

*'  *  I  observed  his  lordship  to  shudder :  he 
was  not  so  hardened  in  guilt,  as  I  had  con- 
jectured, and  I  trembled  for  the  result  of  my 
proposition.  His  answer,  however,  calm'd 
my  alarm. 

*'  '  No,  Dermot;  we  will  not  spill  blood, 
wantonly,  said  he.  Imperious  necessity 
cries  out  for  the  shedding  of  enough — and 
i  obey  the  summons.     As  to  the  brat,  I  will 
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convey  it  where  I  may  hope  never  to  hear 
of  it  inore ;  and  a  lonely  penance,  bereft  of 
every  solace,  shall  be  the  mother's  doom. 

**  '  Our  plans  being  digested,  your  bro- 
ther's thirst  of  vengeance  would  admit  no 
delay. 

"  '  On  the  fatal  night  which  deprived  you 
of  your  lord,'  (here  Lady  Neville  found 
great  difnculty  in  suppressing  her  feelings) 
"  '  your  brother  stood  before  me,  his  hands 
crimson  d  with  blood,  and  his  whole  frame 
betraying  the  most  violent  agitation. 

"  '  Behold  !  the  work  of  death  is,  alreadj^, 
begun!  he  cried.  The  confidant  of  my  de- 
generate sister  (she  who  wink'd  at  the  dis- 
honour of  a  noble  family,  by  whom  she  was 
employ'd)  is  no  more — these  hands  have 
sent  her  to  account  for  her  treachery,  ia 
another  world. 

*'  '  I  inquired  what  he  had  done  w^iththe 
body. 

**  '  Given  it  to  the.  waves  that  lash  the 
garden- wall. 

**  '  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  me,  that  he 
Lad  engaged  the  master  of  an  English  ves- 
sel to  carrv  him  to  England  ^  and,  with  him. 
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he  deslgn'd  to  take  his  nephew,  and  the 
woman  who  had  charge  of  him — who  wil- 
hngly  consented  to  undertake  the  voyage. 
That  he  would  disguise  himself,  on  landing 
in  England,  where  he  would  seek  some  low- 
born person,  with  whom  he  might  leave  the 
brat ;  and  that  without  danger  of  his  birth 
being  discovered.  In  the  mean  time,  he  laid 
an  injunction  on  me  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  his  sister. 

*^  ^  Every  thing  was  ready,  and  put  into 
execution,  almost  at  the  same  minute.  Lord 
Neville  was  seen  to  ascend  the  balcony  of 
your  apartments,'  (by  which  means,  we  had 
learn'd,  he  usually  entered  the  house,  on  his 
secret  visits)  on  which  I  dispatch'd  a  mes- 
senger to  inform  the  officers,  that  all  was 
ready. 

"  '  Never,  oh !  never,  can  I  forget  your 
terror,  on  that  melancholy  night! — The  mi- 
nisters of  justice  appear'd,  as  the  gleam  of 
their  torches  fell  upon  their  sallow  features, 
like  so  many  demons  of  revenge,  and  your 
brother  the  Prince  of  Darkness — Hardened 
as  my  nature  has  been,  and  inured  to  acts 
of  vice,  your  agonising  screams  have  often. 
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in  imagination,  assail'd  my  startled  ear — at 
that  still,  awful  hour,  when  conscience  will 
be  heard,  in  spite  of  us.  And  I  verily  be- 
lieve, my  repentance  proceeds  from  the  re- 
collection of  that  scene,  more  than  every, 
other  consideration. 

*^ '  But,  I  digress. 

*^  ^  When  you  effected  your  escape,  I 
was  much  puzzled  how  to  act.  To  divulge 
as  much  to  his  lordship,  I  well  knew,  would 
be  to  incur  his  everlasting  displeasure,  if  not 
his  immediate  resentment;  and,  too  well,  I 
was  aware  of  what  that  resentment  was  ca- 
pable. 

"  '  I  left  no  pains  untried  to  trace  your 
route — but  all  my  efforts  proved  abortive. 
My  apprehensions,  how^ever,  upon  this 
score,  vanish 'd  before  others  that  more  near- 
ly affected  me.  Many  months  elapsed,  and 
I  heard  nothing  of  my  patron ;  my  money 
was  exhausted,  and  want,  already,  threat- 
ened to  stare  me  in  the  face. 

" '  At  last,  I  found  means  to  borrow,  of 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  lord's,  money 
enough  to  bring  me  home.  There  I  heard 
that  Lord  Ravenglass  was  no  more;   that 
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youj  madam,  were  in  possession  of  the  es- 
tates, and  had  with  you  an  infant — the  ac- 
knowledged child  of  Lord  Neville. 

"  ^  All  this  was  a  riddle  beyond  my 
power  to  expound.  His  lordship's  decease 
— ^your  unlook*d-for  presence  in  Ireland — 
your  child  (whom  I  thought  otherwise  dis- 
posed of) — all  these  occurrences,  I  say, 
were  above  my  comprehension  :  but  each 
tended  to  convince  me  of  the  necessity  of 
concealment,  and  I  retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom — thinking  to  bury 
my  crimes  and  poverty  in  future  retire- 
ment. 

"  «  But  God  permits  not  guilt  to  pass  un- 
punished! Sleeping,  or  waking,  the  in- 
ward monitor  was  never  silent;  and  after  a 
series  of  years,  debilitated  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  loathing  existence,  I  form'd  the 
design  of  revealing  to  you  the  share  I  had 
had  in  your  persecutions;  and  hither  have  I 
travel' d,  on  foot,  and  almost  penny  less,  to 
prostrate  myself,  and  crave  your  forgiveness. 
Grant  me  that !  and,  in  mere  mercy,  take 
the  life  my  crimes  have  forfeited !' 

*^ '  Here,  the  miserable  culprit  paused,* 
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said  Lady  Neville,  '  and  I  administered  to 
him  the  words  of  consolation  -,  for  there  is 
something  in  the  expression  of  contrition 
and  remorse,  that  disarms  the  feeling  mind 
— how  great  so  e'er  our  injuries. 

"  *  Unhappy  man !  you  have  snatch'd 
from  me  the  first  joy  of  life,  and  have 
entail'd  misery  upon  me,  and,  haply, 
mine;  yet,  to  show  you  the  difference  of 
our  nature,  I  cannot  withhold  compassion 
from  you,  although  you,  once,  refused  it  to 
viy  importunities.  If  my  forgiveness  be  of 
any  avail,  look  up  secure  of  it.  Live  ;  and, 
by  repentance,  merit  the  mercy  of  yo^r 
maker!' 

"  ^  I  thank  you,'  replied  the  wretch,  (and 
death  seem'd  swimming  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
spoke)  *  I  thank  you  for  the  comfort  your 
words  afford  me.  But,  name  not  life,  nor 
let  me  think  upon  here  after!' 

'^  His  agitation  amounted  to  convulsions ; 
when,  fearful  he  should  die  in  my  presence, 
I  rang  the  bell,  and  order'd  the  servants  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  their  power, 
and  left  him.  He  died  at  midnight;  ex- 
pressing, to  the  last,  his  bitter  compunction 
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for  the  calamities  he  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  heaping  upon  me. 

"  My  story  draws  to  a  conclusion.  Your 
sister  and  myself  have  sojourned  here,  ex- 
cluded from  all  society — save  the  family  of 
Major  Plunkett,  and  your  father's  uncle. 
On  the  latter  the  titles  and  estates,  of  course, 
devolved ;  but  he  is  a  just  and  honest  man, 
(to  me,  indeed,  has  been  a  father)  and  will, 
I  am  certain,  cheerfully  resign  them,  when 
he  shall  know  the  lawful   heir  survives,   in 

you." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  my  mother,  would  I 
deprive  him  of  them  !'*  said  Phihp.  ''May 
he  live  long  to  enjoy  them — and  may  Pro- 
vidence lengthen  his  days,  in  consideration 
of  his  tenderness  to  you  !*' 

The  countess  strain' d  him  to  her  bo-^ 
som. 

"  Thou  art,  indeed,  the  genuine  offspring 
of  my  Neville  !"  she  exclaim'd — ''  as  near  to 
him  in  sentiment  as  in  blood  !  But,  my  be- 
loved son,  something  is  due  to  you,  and  to 
myself — to  which  our  gratitude  must,  in 
part,  give  way.  It  is  not  fit  that  a  de- 
scendant of  the  house  of  Neville  should 
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court  obscurity,  though  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies  have  so  long  sechided  him. 
*Tis  time  you  should  now  assert  your  rights, 
and  stand  forward  the  representative  of  a 
family,  which,  if  my  mind  deceives  me  not, 
will  rather  receive,  than  bestow,  lustre  from 
it's  representative.*' 

"  Ah !  my  mother,  why  wish  to  launch 
me  upon  the  ocean  of  greatness  ?  I  have 
seen  enough,  already,  of  splendor  and  am- 
bition, not  to  covet  their  attainments.  My 
heart  is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  re- 
covery of  kindred  so  very  near  to  me — 
I  seek  no  title  but  that  of  being  your 
son." 

'^  You  meet  my  argument,  by  the  xery 
reason  you  adduce,  in  opposition  to  it. — 
Can  I,  Philip,  the  widow  of  Lord  Neville, 
produce  you  as  his  reputed  son,  and  yet, 
not  claim  your  birth-right?  The  world 
is  censorious;  such  an  assertion,  unback'd 
by  the  pretensions  which  is  your  due,  would 
meet  derision — not  belief — And  could  you 
bear  to  see  your  mother  pointed  out  as  a 
mark  for  slander — for...." 

"  It  is  enough,"    said    Philip ;    '^  you 
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have  convinced  me — do  as  you  please  with 
me.  Inclination,  no  less  than  duty,  makes 
your  will  my  own — I  have  nothing  left,  but 
to  obey." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Nay,  no  thanks ;  I  have  only  been  induced  to  restore  that 
which  my  conscience  would  not  let  me  keep. 

Cumberland* 
This  was  a  man  !  Julius  C^sar. 


Philip's  great-uncle  (who  had,  hitherto, 
been  in  possession  of  the  titles  and  estates 
appertaining  to  tlie  Neville  family)  accept- 
ed the  invitation  of  the  mistress  of  Raven- 
glass,  and  hastened  thither  with  alacrity. 
She  related  the  miraculous  means  by  which 
Providence  had,  in  it's  bounty,  thought  fit 
to  restore  her  lost  son;  and,  when  she  pre- 
sented our  hero  as  that  son,  far  from  exhi- 
biting the  least  symptom  of  discontent,  the 
old  man  congratulated  his  niece  on  the  re- 
covery of  a  young  man,  who,  if  his  intel- 
lectual accomplishments  kept  pace  with  his 
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exterior  perfections,  would  be  a  representa- 
tive no  house  need  blush  to  acknowledge. 

"  Your  good  opinion  of  me  is  most  flat- 
tering, and  it  shall  be  my  aim  never  to  for- 
feit it,"  replied  Philip,  with  manly  modes- 
ty. *'  The  documents  of  my  birth,  my  mo- 
ther assures  me,  are  incontestable;  but. 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  enforce  my  right  to 
|the  prejudice  of  one  who  has  befriended 
my  widowed  mother !  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion. Sir,  to  deprive  you  of  a  title,  which 
time  must  have  made  you  consider  your 
own;  or  of  an  estate,  that,  report  says, 
you  expend  in  acts  of  benevolence.  Long 
may  you  live  to  enjoy  them,  both  ! 

*'  Damn  report.  Sir  !'*  retorted  the  old 
man.  *^  You  should  never  believe  more 
than  half  what  you  hear — and  very  often 
not  so  much.  The  devil  a  grain  of  benevo- 
lence there  is  in  my  whole  composition — I 
only  give  what  I  can 't  make  any  use  of,  my- 
self— ^It  is  not  your  intention  to  deprive  me. ^ 
Upon  my  soul.  Sir,  you  give  me  a  \^Q'CY 
pretty  sample  of  the  obedience  I  am  to  ex- 
pect, when  you  begin  by  prescribing  rules 
to  me  !     But  I  am  your  uncle,  Sir,  and  will 
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have  my  own  way.  As  to  the  title,  and  the 
paltry  acres  attached  to  it,  they  are  your's 
— don  *t  say  a  word  to  contradict  me  !  and, 
if  it  xccre  in  your  power  to  saddle  me  with 
'em,  I'd  die  to-morrow,  on  purpose  to  de- 
feat your  wishes  for  my  long  life.  I  would 
— so  don  't  say  another  word.  I'll  make 
you  happy — though  I  render  you  miserable 
by  so  doing." 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Lady  Neville,  in- 
terfering, "  you  must  excuse  him;  bespoke 
from  his  respect  for  you." 

'^  Confound  respect !  I  hate  the  word  ! 
'tis  a  poor  substitute  for  affection.  The 
boy  is  mad;  and,  if  he  don 't  know  his  own 
interest,  it  becomes  me  to  advise  him.  From 
this  day,  I  renounce  my  coronet — it  is  a 
httle  too  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  feel  any 
gratification  in  pomp  and  ostentation — so 
much  the  less  merit  in  my  cheerfully  re- 
signing them.  I  am  turn'd  seventy;  and 
am  not  the  youngest  man  of  my  years — 
thanks  to  the  gout,  and  a  few  other  chronic 
diseases !  As  to  your  documents,  keep 
them  to  yourself.  Not  all  the  vouchers,  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  would  be  half  so  con- 
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Tincing  as  your  own  face.  It  is  the  very 
picture  of  your  father's — isn't  it,  niece  ! — 
Hey  1  what !  the  devil !  Come,  come ,  we 
must  have  no  crying,  now — no  more  allu- 
sions to  the  past.  You  have  a  glorious 
prospect  before  you— I  can  tell  you  that, 
young  man.  Come,  come,  niece,  you 
must  no  longer  bury  yourself,  here;  but 
think  of  ushering  your  heir  into  the  world 
as  Earl  Neville — whilst  I  (plain,  but  Ho- 
norable, jl/r.)  return  to  vegetate  amongst 
my  own  cabbages.  By  the  bye.  Fortune 
has  bestow'd  on  you  a  double  title;  as  you 
are  the  indisputable  heir  of  Ravenglass, 
also." 

"  Name  it  not,  I  do  beseech  you!" 
cried  Lord  Neville  (for  such  we  shall,  in 
future,  acknowledge  Philip — calling  his 
uncle  JW'r. Neville,  agreeably  to  his  request), 
*^  Never  will  I  assume  the  title  of  the  man 
who  murder'd  my  father;  never,  but  at  the 
express  command  of  this  injured  saint,  (and 
he  kiss'd  his  mother's  hand)  will  I  darken 
these  walls,  after  I  once  take  leave  of 
them." 

*'  In  that,  I  think,  you  act  becomingly. 
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But  'tis  necessary  you  should  endeavour  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  Neville.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  matrimony,  young- 
ster?" 

"  I  will  answer  your  question  with  the 
same  frankness  that  you  have  put  it,"  quoth 
Philip :  *'  I  have  long  loved  a  deserving 
girl;  a  creature,  endowed  with  every  charm 
and  perfection  that  can  adorn  her  sex." 

''  Is  she  of  a  good  family  ?  Is  she  rich  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  Neville. 

"  Almost  as  humble,  and  as  poor,  as  I 
once  thought  myself." 

"  And  who  the  devil.  Sir,  gave  you  au- 
thority to  fall  in  love  with  a  poor  girl  ?" 

'^'  Nature,  Sir  :  whose  laws  are  not  to  be 
restricted,  and  whose  impulse  I  obey'd." 

'^  Nature  !  don't  talk  to  me  in  that  man- 
ner. I  have  nothing  to  do  with  nature ; 
and,  I  '11  take  care,  nature  shall  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  me.  I  blush  to  hear  that 
you  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  poor,  unknown 
wench  !" 

''  Rather,  my  dear  Sir,  blush  for  my 
treatment  of  her,  for  my  perjured  vows, 
and  the  misery  I  have  brought  upon  her  !'\ 
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*'  Damnation  !  Sir !  how  dare  you  bring 
misery  upon  «7Zj/ girl?**  exclaimed  the  old 
man.  ''  You  have  debauched  the  poor 
creature,  I  suppose!  knew  the  rank  to 
which  you  were  entitled,  by  instinct,  and 
considered  seduction  as  a  requisite  appen- 
dage to  a  man  of  fashion  !  Now,  I  do  blush 
for  you,  indeed!" 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Sir;  culpable  as  I 
am,  I  am  not  so  deeply-steep'd  in  guilt  as 
that,'*  replied  our  hero.  "  I  have  trifled 
with  her  feelings ;  and  the  devotion  of  my 
life  shall  make  atonement  for  it.  With  her, 
dearest  mother,  let  me  share  my  splendid, 
and  unexpected  lot,  or  again  return  to  the 
shade  of  my  former  obscurity.'* 

"  And  with  her  you  could  be  content  to 
pass  your  life  ?** 

"  With  her,  or  no  one,**  replied  Philip, 
firmly.  "  Her  father  is  an  English  yeo- 
man ;  bless*d  with  a  small  portion  of  wealth, 
but  a  great  share  of  honesty.'* 

''  Do  not  thwart  his  inclinations,  uncle,** 
said  the  countess.  "  I  would  wish  him,  in 
a  case  of  such  importance,  to  choose  for 
himself  i  convinced  his  own  good  sense  will 
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prevent  his  selecting  an  object  that  would 
disgrace  himself,  or  his  family." 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks  !'*  exclaim'd  Lord 
Neville.  ^'  Ah  !  would  parents  but  take  a 
lesson  from  this  kind  indulgence,  there 
would  be  very  few  instances  of  disobe- 
dience. Be  satisfied,  my  respected  friends, 
that  the  woman  I  have  chosen  has  every 
gift,  but  that  of  fortune." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  "Mr.  Ne- 
ville, ''  we  are  getting  on  pretty  fast;  an 
earldom,  an  estate,  and  a  wife.  '  It  never 
rams  but  it  pours y  they  say ;  so  take  care  you 
have  not  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  But, 
now,  to  business;  we  must  to  London, 
lad." 

'•'  To  London?"  repeated  Lady  Ne- 
ville. 

"  Ayy  to  London.  The  heir  of  the  Ne- 
villes has  been  too  long  lost  to  the  world — 
in  the  garden  of  fashion  he  will  shine  like  a 
stately  tulip.  There's  a  simile  for  you,  and 
a  bad  one  I — He  must  be  presented,  and 
that  task  I  w  ill  take  upon  myself;  as  I  have 
so  long  enjoyed  what,  in  reality,  belonged 
to   him,  it  is  but  justice  I  should  be  the 
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man  to  introduce  him  to  his  Sovereign.  Is 
your  birth,  yet,  known  in  the  castle  ?" 

Lady  Neville  told  him,  it  was  not.  ''  De- 
licacy to  you,  uncle,  would  have  forbidden 
such  a  step,**  said  she;  "in  addition  to 
which,  it  was  my  son's  particular  request  it 
should  be  kept  secret." 

"  And  it  is  my  particular  request  it  should 
be  as  public,  as  possible,*'  replied  the  old 
man.  "  Delicacy  !  I  abhor  false  delicacy 
■ — and  will  have  my  way.  Come,  come, 
let  me  summon  the  servants,  together. — Let 
me  1  sblood !  I  w  1 !  I  heive  a  right  to  be 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and,  if  your  diiii- 
dentface  will  not  udmit  of  your  haranguing 
them,  my  brazen  one  shall.  So,  he}^  !  for 
the  hall  of  audience  !" 

ILe  soon  return'd;  and,  taking  the  coun- 
tess by  the  hand,  and  follow'd  by  Philip,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  great  hall,  where  the  fa- 
mily we  re  assembled. 

To  them  he  related  the  particulars  of  their 
lady's  misfortunes,  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  attended  the  identity  of  her  long- 
lost  son.  And,  though  nature  had  cast  him 
in  too  rough  a  mould  for  an  orator,  he  ad- 
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dress'd  theai  in  a  blunt,  but  feeling,  strain, 
that  spoke  to  their  hearts ;  and,  while  big 
drops  roll'd  down  their  rustic  cheeks,  they 
exclaim'd,  *^  Long  life  to  Lord  Neville  ! 
long  life  to  the  son  of  our  own  dear  lady  1 
St.  Patrick  bless  the  whole  family— and 
grant  they  may  live,  after  every  body,  else, 
is  dead!" 

Philip  thank'd  them  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner ;  and  Air.  Neville,  resuming  his  dis- 
course, said,  he  was  happy  to  affirm  that 
there  was  little  doubt  of  the  young  lord's 
continuing  his  posterity.  "  He  will  be 
married  very  soon,"  continued  the  old  gen- 
tleman; '^  and,  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth, 
I  expect  to  stand  godfather ;  and,  turning 
nurse  at  the  winding-up  of  my  life,  to 
dandle  a  bantling  upon  my  knee,  to  the 
tune  of  ''  Lullaby,"'  or  ''  I'll  go  to  Ahmg- 
donr 

^^  I  wish  you  would  lam  *em  to  /,  Sir !" 
said  Hawbuck,  who  had  muster' d  with  the 
rest  of  the  family.  ^'  I  never  heard  on  'em, 
in  all  my  life ;  though  I  have  gotten  a  brave 
posse  on  'em,  and  can  rattle  them  out,  like 
a  canhairy'' 
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Philip  silenced  him,  and  he  retired,  exe- 
crating his  hard  fortune  in  not  being  allow'd 
to  add  the  two  songs  to  his  collection. 

While  pleasure  brightened  the  features  of 
almost  every  inmate  at  the  castle,  one  be- 
ing was  giving  an  unrestrained  rein  to  the 
melancholy  which  had  assail'd  her.     Sarah 
shudder'd  at  the  passion  she  had  entertained 
for  Philip ;  and,  although  ignorant  of  the 
close  affinity  between  them,  at  the  time, 
she  could  not  but  consider  herself  culpable. 
At  present,  the  sight  of  her  brother  was 
more  than  she  could  sustain,  with  any  de- 
gree of  composure.     When  the   intended 
journey    to    London     was    mentioned     to 
her,  she,  therefore,    implored  her    mother 
to  let  her  continue,   for  a  few  months,  with 
Miss  Plunkett ;  after  which,  she  promised 
to  join  her  relations  in  England.     But,  to 
this  the  countess  gave  a  decided  negative : 
she   feared  that  retirement  would  feed,  in- 
stead of  assuaging,  that  grief  which,  it  was 
too  visible,   augmented  daily  -,  and  flattered 
herself  that  the  enlivening  scenes  of  London 
would  tend,  more  than  any  thing,  to  the  res- 
toration of  her  spirits. 
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The  dejected  Sarah  made  no  farther  op- 
position; her  mother's  will  was  to  her  a  law, 
to  which  she  had,  always,  paid  implicit  obe- 
dience, and  she  bow'd  assent. 

When  Esther  Plunkett  took  her  friend's 
hand,  and  (wishing  her  a  pleasant  journey, 
and  a  prosperous  voyage)  observed,  she  ex- 
pected, when  next  they  niet,  to  hail  her  as 
a  duchess — poor  Sarah  shook  her  head,  and 
the  tears  started  in  her  eyes. 

This,  however,  pass'd  unobserved  by  any 
of  her  family ;  and  she  seated  herself,  in  si- 
lent dejection,  in  the  carriage.  The  drivers 
applied  their  whips  to  the  horses — the  vehi- 
cle roird  on — and  the  Castle  of  Ravenglass 
soon  disappear'd;  never  more  to  salute  her 
eves  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 


Here  is  a  sight  to  make  a  statue  start  with  horror— or  turn  a 
living  man  into  a  statue ! 

LiLLO. 


......  Oh  !  mischief !  thou  art  swift 

To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men ! 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Our  party  arrived  in  London,  without  any 
material  incident ;  and  Lord  Neville  had  no 
sooner  seen  them  settled,  than,  with  a  lo- 
ver's impatience,  he  set  out  on  his  journey 
into  Lancashire  ;  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful Humphry,  who,  indeed,  insisted  on  at- 
tending him. 

lie  retraced  the  self-same  road  that  he 
had  travell'd,  months  before,  when,  an  ahen 
to  the  world,  and  almost  unknown  to  him- 
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self,  he  was  proceeding  to  the  capital^  the 
child  of  chance. 

On  changing  horses,  at  one  of  the  towns, 
he  observed,  as  he  sat  in  the  chaise,  an  as- 
semblage of  boys,  throwing  stones  at  a 
small  shop-window,  and  hallooing  vocife- 
rously. Presently,  a  meagre  visage  was 
thrust  through  a  whole  pane,  to  it's  com- 
plete demolition;  whence  issued  a  voice, 
that  exclaimed,  "  Curse  you,  you  little 
devils !  you're  making  my  window  like  a 
cullender;  I  shan't  have  a  square  of  glass 
left  as  big  as  the  ace  of  diamonds,  pre- 
sently!'^ 

The  speaker  was  no  other  than  the  chat- 
tering barber,  whom  the  reader  may  re- 
membeT  to  have  shaved  our  hero,  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  He  alighted,  and,  enter- 
ing the  shop,  without  ceremony,  ask'd 
him  the  cause  of  the  confusion  he  had 
w^itness'd. 

''  I  am  not  at  home,''  cried  the  tonsor, 
his  head  still  through  the  window,  like  a/ 
man  in  the  pillory. 

"  1,  always,  thought  you  abroad,''  said 
Neville;  ''  but,  if  vou.can  remember  an  old 
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friend  and  customer^,  tell  me  what  has  put 
you  into  such  a  dreadful  passion  ?'* 

"  Those  boys :  curse  'em !  they  are  as 
mischievous  as  a  swarm  of  hornets !  But^ 
if  any  of  'em  live  to  wear  hair  upon  their 
chins,  I  v/ill  give  'em  2i gra7id  scrape^  I'll 
shave  'em  with  a  razor  like  a  rasp,  and 
make  their  faces  as  raw  as  a  piece  of  beef," 
quoth  the  barber,  drawing  in  his  pericra- 
nium. 

"  Don't  you  recollect  me?"  demanded 
Philip, 

"Perfectly  well,"  replied  the  barber; 
*'  I  took  you  by  the  nose,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Bible  and  Beef-steak,  over  the  way.  You 
gave  me  half- a- crown  for  my  trouble ;  but 
you  would  not  hear  my  stories.  Oh  !  if  you 
could  stop,  now,  and  listen  to  one  of  them, 
(that  regards  a  love  matter)  you'd  melt,  like 
a  pot  of  soft  pomatum." 

"  I  am  sorry  my  business  does  not  afford 
me  leisure,"  said  Neville.  *^  There  is  some- 
thing to  drink  my  health:  and  good  day  to 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  good  sir  ;  may  your  horses 
be  as  sure-footed  as  goats,  and  as  swift  as 
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the  rein-deer;  and  may  you  speedily  meet 
v-^ith  (what  I  hate  from  my  wife)  a  set-down 
at  your  journey's  end  1'* 

Philip  return' d  to  the  chaise,  follow'd  by 
his  servant,  who  sung  aloud — 

*'  London-town  's  like  a  barber's  shop. 
By  the  Lord  Harry  'tis  wondrous  big  !" 

and  w-ouldj,  in  all  probability,  have  finished 
the  ballad;  had  not  his  master,  who  was 
apprehensive  of  his  gathering  a  mob,  told 
him  to  cease  his  melodj^ — with  which  com- 
mand he,  very  reluctantly,  complied,  for  the 
present.  But,  as  soon  as  they  were  re- 
seated, he  observed,  that  he  thought  the 
barber  the  oddest  shaver  he  had  ever  come 
across.  *^  Why,  sir,  he  be  as  full  of  them 
there  simulars  as — as....'* 

"  As  you  are  of  scraps  of  ballads,"  inter- 
rupted his  master ;  "  we  can  all  see  our 
neighbour  s  failings,  with  half  an  eye;  but 
few  of  us  can  discover  our  own — for  which, 
indeed,  the  optics  of  Argus  would  be  insuf- 
ficient." 

The  second  night  they  slept  at  a  town, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Oakendale ;   and,  a 
K5 
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little  after  day-break,  next  morning,  Neville 
arrived  at  the  well-known  village.  He  first 
went  to  the  house  of  old  Hardyman;  and, 
finding  the  little  gate  fastened,  he  leaped  it, 
and. ran  on  to  the  street-door;  the  latch  of 
which  he  tried,  but  it  was  secured,  within. 
He  knock'd  loudly  with  his  stick — but  no 
answer  was  return'd;  even  the  voice  of  old 
Jowler  (which  had  often  "  made  the  zvelkiii 
ring'' )  was  now  unheard. 

His  mind  misgave  him  :  he  threw  an  in- 
quisitive glance  around — and  all  appear'd 
cheerless.  The  fore-court  was  overgrown 
with  grass  and  stinging-^nettles — the  win- 
dows were  broken  and  dirty — and  the  ten- 
drils of  the  well-remember'd  grape-vine  were 
left  unsupported.  Again  he  struck  upon 
the  door,  more  loudly  than  he  had,  yet, 
done.  *'  Bless  thy  soul !  sir  1  it  be  all  la- 
bor in  vain — it  be  like  hring,  without  pow- 
der or  ball,  to  keep  knocking  there.  The 
people  must  be  all  dead,  that  live  in  that 
house!"  said  Hawbuck,  whose  agility  had 
not  suffered  him  to  pass  the  gate,  with  his 
master. 

Had  a  knife  been  planted  in  the  heart  of 
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our  hero,  he  could  not  have  suiTer'd  more> 
at  the  minutes  lor  his  servant's  words  seem'd 
to  be  prophetic.  To  the  inutihty  of  at- 
tempting to  gain  admission  there,  he  reluc- 
tantly subscribetl  -,  and,  full  of  doubt  and 
surmise,  he  hurried  to  the  cottage  of  his 
youth. 

''  Mercy  on  me!  Goodness  save  us!  can 
it  be  possible?"  cried  Susan,  ej^eing  him 
from  top  to  toe.  ^' Is  it,  indeed,  my  own 
dear  Philip — or  be  I  in  a  sound,  like  one  of 
the  fine  madams,  in  Tales  of  the  Genus  f''* 

"  That  I  am  your  foster- son,  my  dear 
Susan,  is  very  certain,"  replied  Philip,  Jciss- 
ing  her  shrivel'd  cheek;  "  and  that  I  re- 
joice at  seeing  you,  is  as  true." 

"  'Tis  he,  himself,  never  trust  me  !"  re- 
join'd  the  old  woman.  "  This  will  make 
my  poor  Barnaby  so  happy." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  tell  me,  my  good 
friend,  what  is  become  of  Walter  Hardyman 
and  his  daughter  ?" 

The  old  woman's  countenance  under- 
went an  instant  change.  ''  Silence,"  she 
said  :  *'  or  thou  wilt  wake  him  !" 
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As  she  spoke,  she  pohited  to  an  easy 
chair,  where  sat  a  man,  so  muffled  up  that 
his  face  was  conceaFd^  but  the  words  and 
gesture  of  Dame  Treadaway  left  not  a 
doubt,  in  PhiUp*s  mind,  but  that  he  beheld 
the  father  of  Rachael. 

"  Where  is  his  daughter  ?"  he  demanded, 
hastily.  "  How  came  he  here  ?  What  is 
all  this?" 

"  Be  composed,  and  thee  shalt  know  all 
that  I  can  tell  thee  on." 

Philip  now,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of 
the  violation  Rachael  had  sustained,  in  her 
person,  from  his  old  and  inveterate  enemy, 
Elijah  Proby !  who,  afterwards,  prevail'd 
upon  her  to  accompany  him  to  London, 
where  she  was  supported  by  him,  in  a  style 
of  luxury.  She  had  written  to  he?  father, 
(whom  the  baronet  had  liberated  from  the 
^^ands  of  the  bailiffs)  informing  him  of  what 
had  happened,  and  that,  guilty  as  she  was, 
she  would  never,  again,  presume  to  enter 
his  presence.  But,  afterwards,  she  had  sent 
several  letters  to  the  old  man,  full  of  the 
deepest   contrition— entreating  his  pardon^ 
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and    permission   to    throw   herself   at    his 
feet. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  Susan*s  infor- 
mation. 

**  But,'*  continued  she,  "  he  never  would 
forgive  her;  and  now,  I  do  fear,  it  be  out 
of  his  power;  for,  poor  soul!  he  be  as  mad 
as  Bedlam  !  3/^//(^7zc holy  mad — and  doc- 
tor do  say,  it  be  all  owing  to  sojne'ai^  that 
be  the  matter  with  his  hip,  (The  old  lady 
would  have  said  he  W3.s  ^' hi/poc/tojiclriacal.^*) 
*'  His  affairs  went  topsy-turvy;  and  so  we 
took  him  in  to  live  wi'  ns.  Hush !  he  is 
waking ! — I  question  whether  he  '11  know 
thee/' 

A  deep  groan,  and  the  removal  of  his  cap, 
verified  Susan's  words. 

"  How  is  it  with  you?"  ask'd  Philip — 
gazing  upon  his  grief- worn  features — while 
scalding  tears  chased  each  other  down  his 
own  face. 

''  What  is  that  to  thee  ?"  return'd  Har- 
dyman  ;  but  in  a  tone  as  inferior  to  his  ori- 
ginal one,  as  a  child's  trumpet  to  the  voice 
of  thunder. 
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"  Do  you  not  know  me  ?"  said  Philip. 

"  No,  nor  do  I  wish  it !  'Tis  hard  to  say 
who  one  knows  in  this  world.  I  thought  I 
knew  my  child,  but  she  deceived  me  —  and 
I  'il  take  care  no  one  shall  ever  serve  me  in 
the  same  coin  again !'' 

Philip's  agitation  was  excessive  ^  but  he 
tried  to  smother  it,  and  obt^in'd  a  sight  of 
one  of  RachaeFs  latter  epistles,  the  date  of 
w^iich  mform'd  him  of  her  abode*  He  ut- 
tered no  complaint —  the  die  was  cast —  he- 
was  cut  off  even  from  hope,  and  nothing 
remained  to  him  but  revenge  1 

He  lefi  a:  sum  of  money  with  his  foster^ 
parents^  recommended  old  Hardyman  to 
their  particular  care;  a:nd,  accompanied 
by  their  blessing,  oncCfmore  turn'd  his  back 
upon  Oakendale. 

The  day  of  his  arrival  in  London  he  went 
to  the  house  of  his  late  adored  Rachael.  In 
the  hall  he  met  a  servant-maid,  whom  he 
interrogated;  but  got  no  other  reply  than, 
"  Lord  1  I  don't  know  whether  she  be  dead 
or  alive ;  for  I  have  not  been  up  to  her 
these  four  hours;  and  for  the  matter  of  that> 
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I  don't  care  much.     Such  a  woman  as  she 
was  is  better  out  of  the  world  than  in  it !" 

"  Such  a  wo^ian  as  she  zcas  /*'*  repeated 
Philip,  and  sigh'd  at  the  recollection. 

lie  ascended  the  stair- case,  and,  after 
exploring  several  apartments,  furnish'd  in  a 
style  of  exquisite  luxury,  he  enter'd  a  bed- 
chamber, illumined  only  by  a  lamp  that 
burn'd  in  the  chimney.  The  curtains  of 
the  bed  were  drawn:  flowers,  half-faded, 
were  dispersed  in  various  flower-pots  ;  and 
many  articles  of  splendid  wearing* apparel 
were  lying  upon  the  floor. 

He  took  the  light,  and  threw  aside  the 
curtains.  God  !  how  he  shudder'd  !  The 
faint  ray  of  the  lamp  afforded  smTicient 
light  to  reveal  to  his  eyes  the  stiffened  corpse 
of  the  laapless  Rachael !  He  gazed ;  and  the 
horror  of  his  situation  shot,  like  a  bolt  of  ice, 
throughout  his  frame. 

"  Thou  art  no  more!'*  he  exclaim'd. 
"  Those  intelligent  eyes  are  closed  for  ever ! 
That  voice,  wdiich  riveted  the  warblers  of 
the  wood,  is  hush'd  in  death !  The  hand  of 
villainy  has  cut  short  thy  career,  and  I  but 
live  to   avenge   thee  !  —  Alas  !    how   fatal 
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have  been  the  effects  of  that  assemblage  of 
charms !  Thou  art  deserted  by  the  world  ! 
abandon'd  by  those  thy  former  bounty  fed  ! 
and  thy  memory  will  be  tarnish'd  by  con- 
tempt !  —  Ill-fated  Rachael  !  one  tear,  at 
least,  shall  fall  upon  thy  death-bed  !" 

As  he  utter'd  these  words,  tears  flow'd 
from  his  eyes  ;  and,  fearing  that  his  strength 
should  fail  him,  he  tore  himself  away  from 
the  chamber  of  death. 

They  only  who  have  loved  like  Neville^, 
whose  soulsy  like  his,  have  been  absorb'd 
in  one  imperious  passion,  can  conceive  the 
tumult  of  his  mind.  His  hopes  were 
blasted  at  the  moment  he  had  calculated 
upon  their  harvest.  The  being  he  adored 
had  been  violated  by  a  ravisher,  and  was 
now  consign'd  to  an  untimely  grave ! 

His  first  business  was  to  ascertain  the 
town- dwelling  of  her  destroyer,  which  he 
easily  effected.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
He  repaired  to  his  house,  demanded  if  the 
baronet  were  at  home ;  and  being  told  he 
was,  he  order'd  the  servant  in  a  peremptory 
tone  to  conduct  him  to  him. 

"  You  may  leave  us,"  said  he,  on  enter- 
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ing  the  room  -,  and,  as  his  master  did  not 
oppose  the  mandate,  the  servant  withdrew. 

Neville  lock'd  the  door;  and  advancing 
to  Proby,  with  a  countenance  that  indi- 
cated the  workings  of  his  soul,  he  said,  *'  I 
have  a  long  account  to  settle  with  you ; 
here  are  the  instruments  of  arrangement.'* 
And  he  laid  a  brace  of  pistols  on  the  table. 

**  I  don't  understand  you!"  cried  the 
baronet,  in  the  greatest  consternation.  ''  Do 
you  come  here  to  murder  me  ?" 

"  You  are  a  villain  I"  returned  Philip. 
"  Do  not  give  me  cause  to  brand  you  for 
a  coward  also  !  You  have  murder'd  the 
sweetest  creature  that  ever  breathed  I  you 
have  struck  to  earth  the  fairest  flower  that 
ever  adom'd  creation*s  garden  —  and  in  me 
you  behold  her  avenger  !  I  come  not  here 
to  trifle  —  take  your  weapon." 

"  Hold  !"  interrupted  Proby  -,  *'  you  are 
mad  !  In  alYairs  of  honour,  'lis  customary 
to  have  seconds,  by  way  of  witnesses." 

"  Honour!"  exclaim'd  Neville,  his  eyes 
flashing  indignant  ftre;  *'  profane  not  the 
sacred  word  with  thy  accursed  tongue.  As 
to  a  second,  I  hold  not  the  world  so  basely 
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degenerate  as  to  contain  a  man  who  would' 
perform  that  office  for  you.  Take  one  of 
those  instruments,  and  defend  yourself.  The 
setting  of  the  sun  is  not  more  certain,  than 
that  one  of  us  shall  never  Hve  to  witness  it!" 

When  Philip  got  into  the  carriage  whicli^ 
was  to  convey  him  to  Proby's  house,  his 
mother  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, and  could  not  help  noticing  the  agita- 
tion in  which  he  gave  his  orders  to  the 
driver.  Whilst  pondering  on  this  circum- 
stance. Hawbuck  enter'd  the  room,  his 
eyes  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets. 

*'  Please  your  ladyship's  honour,  I  be 
scared  out  of  my  life,''  said  he. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Humphry,**  she 
demanded. 

*'  Your  son,  madam  ;  your  son  ! 

**  What  of  him  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  ! 
tell  me  all  you  know." 

*'  I  daren't,  I  daren't — he  do  swear- 
he  '11  crop  my  ears,  if  I  do  mention  a  sylla- 
bub  o'  the  matter  to  any  body." 

''  Of  what  matter?" 

"  I  mustn't   tell.     But,    if  I   durst,    I 
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could  tell  thee,  that  I  went  into  his  room 
just  now,  and  catch' d  him  with  a  pair  of 
pistoles  in  his  hands  (just  such  as  the  dra- 
go7is  do  carry  in  the  bolsters  of  therr  sad- 
dles). ^  Ho  !  ho  !*  says  I,  *  here  be  more 
work  going  on.'  For  you  must  know,  my 
lady,  he  fought  a  jewel  once  afore.  So 
he  told  I  to  hold  my  tongue,  or  he  would  cut 
off  my  ears.  I  wish'd  to  let  you  know  every 
thing,  but  I  must  obey  orders,  or  he  might 
spigot  me,  mayhap,  as  they  do  in  the  foot- 
cavalrv." 

"  I'll  answer  for  your  safety,"  replied 
her  ladyship.     "  Where  is  he  gone  ?" 

'^  To  Sir  Hell/ughjar  Probeijou's^  in  Ciin- 
dick  street." 

On  this  information.  Lady  Neville 
threw  herself  into  a  hackney-coach,  and 
drove  furiously  after  Philip.  The  vehicle 
which  had  convey'd  him  v/as  still  at  the 
door.  Humphry  gave  a  thundering  rap, 
and  the  countess  ask'd  to  see  Sir  Elijah. 

The  answer  was,  he  was  particularly  en- 
gaged. 

''  No  matter,"  said    she,    entering   the 
hall ;  ''  show  me  to  him." 
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The  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard  above. 

*'  My  God!  my  fears  were  too  true; 
even  now  the  work  of  death  is  commenced," 
she  exclaimed.  ''  Conduct  me  to  them 
straight!'* 

A  second  explosion  was  heard. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  servant  and 
Humphry  she  ascended  the  stairs.  The 
door  was  lock'd,  but  this  obstacle  was  soon 
overcome  by  the  last,  who,  at  one  blow, 
shiver'd  it  to  pieces. 

Oh,  God  !  what  a  spectacle  presented  it- 
self. In  one  part  of  the  room  sat  Proby, 
holding  a  blood-dyed  handkerchief  to  his 
side  ;  in  another,  lay  the  unhappy  Neville, 
dead!  The  ball  had  perforated  his  heart,  and 
he  already  ceased  to  breathe. 

/'  No  sound  of  lamentation  escaped  the 
lips  of  the  agonised  mother — no  tear  lent  it's 
salutary  balm  to  her  burning  eyes — her's  was 
an  inward,  and  a  deadly  grief.  She  sunk 
upon  her  knees  —  she  kiss'd  the  wound  of 
her  departed  darling,  and  breathed  her 
soul  out  on  the  bodv  ! 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The  consequence  of  these  events  was 
the  speedy  dissolutionof  Lady  Sarah;  -svhose 
great  uncie  was  obliged  to  resume  the  title, 
and  retired  to  his  native  country,  with  poor 
Humphry;  allowing  the  Treadaways  a 
comfortable  income  for  their  lives.  Miss 
Stanhope  was  wedded  to  a  man  of  worth 
and  fortune,  and  lived  an  ornament  to  so- 
ciety. Stanley  became  a  rational  being; 
and  the  Vultures  persisted  in  their  system 
of  plunder.  As  to  Proby,  thinking  that  his 
wound  was  mortal,  he  confess'd  that  he  had 
been  the  vile  instrument  of  his  worthy  fa- 
ther's death,  by  administering  poison  to  him 
—  the  consequence  was,  he  sufTer'd  by  the 
hand  of  the  public  executioner,  amidst  the 
execrations  of  the  spectators. 

Guilt  has  it's  season,  and  may  i?ivolte  Vir- 
tue in  the  gulph  it  prepares  for  itself.  But 
the  eye  of  Providence  is  peculiarly  ivatchfid 
over  deeds  of  murder;  and  the  PARRICIDE, 
J2jcho  hopes  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his 
Maker,  is  no  less  a  FOOL  than  VILLAIN  ! 

THE  END. 
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